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LENDING A HAND. 


BY J. B. 


THE porter at my destination recog- 
nised me for what I was with one 
sidelong glance from beneath his 
ancient cap. ‘‘ Westwood Farm?” 
he said, though it was an accusation 
rather than a query. ‘“ There’s a 
lorry awaitin’ over the bridge.”’ 

Half a dozen others climbed aboard, 
and we looked at one another with 
that bashful aspect which the British 
assume when thrown into close com- 
pany without a fit and proper intro- 
duction. The lorry rattled off down 
the lane in a cloud of fine brown 
dust. Strangely enough, nobody 
observed that it was a fine day, 
though indeed it was, the sun shining 
warmly through a net of leaves above 
_gur heads, and the small scattered 
clouds hanging motionless and hold- 
ing no threat. We were off—to lend 
a@ hand on the land and to help win 
the battle for bread, as the posters 
so engagingly put it. 

About two miles from the village 
we turned off the road and bumped 
over a disused drive which once 
upon a time must have been the 
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proud entrance to the big house 
standing across the river. The lorry 
pulled up, and we saw four wooden 
huts and a cluster of tents lying in a 
meadow which fell gently away towards 
the young fast-flowing Wey, bounding 
its northern edge ; a field of potatoes, 
yellow-tinged, lay below the distant 
wooded hill, and far southward the 
Devil’s Punchbowl] poured down its 
green cornucopia into the valley. 
Whatever the shortcomings of the 
camp turned ovt to be, the County 
Agricultural Executive Committee 
which ran it had certainly shown 
some imagination in choosing the site. 

The huts, apparently, were fully 
occupied, and I was given a tent 
which I shared with a late R.A.F. 
pilot called Bill, who had become 
a little weary of his two months’ 
leave and was determined to “have 
a bang at this farming business” 
to work off his excess energy. The 
furniture consisted of two iron beds, 
and there was a convenient box which 
could be used either as a dressing- 
table or a chair. Bill inspected the 
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tent in a professional manner, as 
befitted one who had spent many 
months under canvas in the Western 
Desert, and pronounced it pretty 
sound. I hoped so. After we had 
rid ourselves of the wasps, which 
came in swarms owing to the previous 
tenants having thoughtfully placed 
some plumstones beneath the floor- 
boards, and after I had learned to 
avoid tripping over the guy-rope out- 
side the flap, we were comfortable 
enough. The rural housing situation 
being what it was, we had no cause 
to complain. 

About fifty of us sat down to tea 
at long trestle-tables in the big hut, 
and, although the room seemed full, 
we heard that more enthusiasts would 
be arriving later in the evening. 
And enthusiasts they were indeed, 
their keenness springing from a deep- 
rooted love of the countryside, of 
the land and what it brings forth. 
Why else would these people devote 
their all too short holidays to hard 
work for the princely monetary reward 
of ls. 3d. an hour ? For these reasons, 
obviously ; for the same reasons that 
the agricultural worker, poorly paid 
and poorly housed, is yet more con- 
tented than his industrial brethren. 
(His is the only major employment 
in which strikes have been absent.) 
So they came to work on the land— 
teachers, servicemen, stockbrokers, 
policemen, typists, and bakers’ rounds- 
men; and many came back year 
after year. 

It was a cheerful meal. At the 
height of the tumult of voices, the 
banging of pint mugs on wood, the 
clatter of cutlery and tin plates, 
the manager arrived to deliver his 
address of welcome and to hand out 
general information and answer our 
questions. This he did with com- 
peterice and great good humour, con- 


sidering some of the things he was 
asked. Bill required to know where 
was the nearest inn, and was told 
not only the best way of getting 
there but also the fact that Monday 
was the only day when the beer 
went “ off.’’ Useful knowledge indeed. 

The day waned graciously, and a 
light breeze moved the leaves and 
tempered the still-warm sunshine. We 
took the path over the river and 
through a neglected park; soldiers 
had been billeted in the big house 
with the potatoes lapping its door- 
step, and it stood empty and silent, 
remembering other days. The main 
road, traffic-filled, temporarily cut 
across our rustic reflections, and then 
we crossed the loop of the river again 
by an old, drooping, wooden bridge, 
and there was the mill, as it had to 
be, shielded from time and the outside 
world by a high bank of oaks, its 
white-painted boards basking in yet 
another evening’s slanting sunlight. 
Just behind it lay the inn, cream- 
walled and coo] and dim, an aged 
mellowness in its tiled floor and 
mahogany counter. 

‘“‘ This,’ said Bill, peering appre- 
ciatively into the dark corners, “is 
the only sort of place to drink beer ; 
provided it 7s beer.”’ 

Here we met a fellow bread-winner, 


a fair - haired and lank individual, : 


who, while looking like the very 
epitome of hirsute intellectualism, was 
nevertheless a Durham miner who 
had yearned for the sunny south, 
for the surface and not the seam. 
While astonishing quantities of beer 
flowed beneath his straggling yellow 
moustache, he told stories of Durham 
and the miners, some of whom never 
washed the coal-dust from a small 
spot in the middle of their backs, 
believing it unlucky; of old Joe, 
who, for some reason best known to 
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himself, had for forty years turned 
up at the pit-head exactly one hour 
before his shift was due to go below, 
an hour which he spent squatting on 
his “‘ hunkers”’ and gazing into space. 
One day in error old Joe arrived 
but half an hour before time, and 
when this was pointed out to him 
he forthwith departed homewards, 
refusing to work that day, but arriving 
as usual an hour early the next. The 
foreman from the big farm across the 
way came in for his evening pint, 
and we listened to his pithy opinion 
of forms and controls and such afflic- 
tions as beset the farmer; for it 
appeared that he had craved binder 
twine from the appropriate authorities 
and had received instead an alloca- 
tion of baling-wire. It was a detail, 
but a time-wasting one which hindered 
the smooth working of that particular 
farm and illustrated the futility of 
farming by remote control. We 
received free of charge a wealth of 
local information ranging from the 
large increase in the rook population 
of Burt’s Copse to the sleepless night 
spent by Challen’s cowman—*“. . . sat 
up all night wi’ owd Bessie when 
she was a-calvin’ and had to go to 
Guildford market next mornin’. Fair 
tired a’ was.”’ 

We walked back through the dark 
valley, which was filled with the 
small quiet sounds of the river, and 
went to bed with self-satisfied thoughts 
of the good work we would be doing 
on the morrow. I dreamed of golden 
corn waving in the sunshine; in fact, 
my dreams were a condensation of 
all my memories of the most beautiful 
parts of Britain in high summer. 
But at 3 a.m. I awoke. A steady 
torrent drummed on the tent walls, 
and while wondering vaguely about 
slackening guy-ropes, leaks, and so 
forth, I fell asleep again. 
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It was still raining when somebody. 
slapped the canvas to rouse us at 
seven. Over in the washroom stood 
one Arthur, the knocker-up and general 
handyman about the place, I gathered, 
who solemnly adjured us all to “go 
easy on the water as I ’ave to pump 
it all up from the well. And you 
only gets four ‘undred gallons for 
the day, and when that’s gone its 
gone.’ Bill’s remark that there 
appeared to be plenty of water falling 
from the heavens at the moment, and 
that the river was but a few yards 
distant, produced only a baleful stare. 
But we used it economically, never- 
theless. At breakfast the manager 
told us that there would be no work 
unless the weather improved. It 
didn’t. We sat in the hut, frustrated, 
and looked out at the sodden trees 
and grass. After lunch, however, 
the skies began to clear, and I joined 
a party for bean-picking at a large 
market garden near the village. Work 
at last ! 

Picking beans—they were dwarf 
french beans—is not exactly a skilled 
or even interesting occupation. It 
is merely a matter of bending down 
and pulling the pods, ignoring the 
very young ones and the old and 
tough, and dropping them into a 
basket, each picker taking a row to 
himself until the whole patch is 
picked over. It calls for no mental 
effort or concentration, and leaves” 
the mind free to dwell on other things. 
After an hour my mind and those of 
the rest of the party were dwelling 
freely on the aches in our backs and 
legs, to the exclusion of all else. 
But we managed to get through the. 
long afternoon, aided by a fifteen- 
minute break at three o’clock, and 
wearily set down the last baskets, 
buoyed by a deep sense of achieve- 
ment and enriched, by. the .sum of, 
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five shillings. When I closed my 
eyes that night I saw nothing but 
beans; perhaps they possess the 
same soporific effects as the pro- 
verbial shee;, for I was asleep at 
once. 

The next day was again overcast, 
and more rain had fallen during 
the night. We set off to the same 
farm, hoping that our still sore backs 
might be spared further strains and 
stresses. But no. The foreman said 
he would give us a change from 
beans to onions. That was all very 
well, but onions live even closer to 
the soil than dwarf beans, and it 
was not long before our stoop de- 
generated into a crawl. The bulbs 
were firmly embedded in the sticky 
earth and seemed determined to stay 
there by the way they resisted our 
scratchings and tuggings. We crept 
forward like so many caterpillars, 
pulling the onions from three rows 
at a time and throwing them into 
one ready to be collected by the 
carts. The blessed relief of just 
being able to stand upright when 
mid-day came at last was compensa- 
tion enough for the smiles of the 
locals at our bedraggled and mud- 
caked aspect as we marched down 
to the village for lunch. In the 
café I met a girl who told me that 
she had been to our camp earlier 
in the year and had liked the work 
so much that she had given up her 
job in London and had gone on the 
land, “‘ For keeps,”’ she said. “‘ Since 
I learned to drive a tractor and to 
milk I wouldn’t go back to the office 
for all the nylons in America. It’s 
a great life.’ 

I could but agree, having no con- 
fidence that I would ever attain to 
the height of milking and tractor- 
driving ; and, although no doubt she 
would have been less enthusiastic over 
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the delights of onion-pulling, I am 
equally certain that she had made it 
her business to graduate from such 
tasks to the more satisfying and skilful 
forms of farm labour. She was con- 
tent in her chosen work and in the 
knowledge of the value of that work 
to the community, and here was her 
happiness. 

Our afternoon crawled by as slowly 
as we crawled over the onion-field, 
and when it was time to go the last 
onion was thrown down without regret. 
Dick, an ex-naval Petty Officer, who 
was in charge of the party, dis- 
appeared into the office with the 
foreman and returned carrying a 
large bag of silver from which every- 
body received about fifteen shillings— 
some @ little more or less, as we had 
been on piecework ; mine was rather 
less. The farm lorry bumped us 
homewards to a welcome shower 
and a great meal of roast beef, potatoes, 
and—onions. That evening Dick, 
Bill, the Durham miner, and I sat 
in the garden of the inn beside the 
river and gazed at the field of stooked 
wheat on the crest of the hill. 

“A little gentle standing work 
with the old pitchfork or loading the 
waggon is required, I think,’ said 
Dick. ‘‘ Here’s hoping for tomorrow.” 

But there was no respite. On the 
morrow an even larger field of onions 
was paraded before our anguished 
gaze, and the slaughter of the innocents 
continued unabated. Our foreman 
was a cheerful type with ever a ready 
quip to jockey along the weak and 
flagging, but the possessor also of 
an eagle eye for the dodger and the 
slipshod worker. A couple of spivs 
in the party had conceived the brilliant 
idea of heaping the onions from their 
two outside rows over the centre 
row, which they left unpulled, and 
thus concealed from the ‘casual eye.- 
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But the foreman was not fooled—it 
was probably a very old trick to him— 
and the two bright boys were soon 
going over their rows again. Even 
in the onion-field crime, apparently, 
does not pay. 

For the next day the powers that 
be, in their wisdom, decided that a 
change of diet would no doubt do 
us a world of good; and we were 
despatched to a small farm near Seale 
to wrest from the soil that useful 
vegetable the potato, which, in spite 
of the controls imposed upon it by 
the Ministry of Food and the depreda- 
tions of the Colorado beetle, still 
continues to flourish in these islands. 
It was a very hot day and we envied 
the tractor-driver who could sit down 
to his job, while the spinner behind 
him whirled round and devoured the 
neat ridges in a cloud of earth, haulm, 
and tubers. The soil was sandy and 
dry, and the potatoes came out 
beautifully clean and looking almost 
as if they had been polished. While 
the potato-spinner is a most in- 
genious tool, I should imagine in my 
ignorance that it buries nearly as 
many potatoes as it uncovers; any- 
way, we had instructions not to go 
‘** scrattin ’’ for them, and the farmer 
said he might run the harrow over 
the field to get at the hidden potatoes, 
but he doubted if he could spare the 
tractor for it, or the labour either. 
He needed two more men on the 
farm, but saw little prospect of getting 
them, and he lived in constant fear 
lest his only tractor should break 
down; for spare parts were almost 
non-existent. The fact that we were 
still exporting farm machinery was 
something entirely incomprehensible 
to him. No wonder. 

When we left, the regular farm 
men were still at it, filling the sacks 
dotted around the field and heaving 
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therm aboard the lorry ; our stomachs 
should be thankful that there is no 
such thing as a forty-hour week in 
agriculture. Back at camp one of 
those ubiquitous ‘ organising ’’ people 
had worked up a treasure hunt that 
was scheduled to cover half the 
county, finishing at the local hostelry. 
Dick and Bill politely refused to 
join in, pointing out that it was 
much quicker to walk straight to 
the inn; and there they were when 
the panting horde arrived, their thirsts 
already half assuaged and caring 
nothing for the fun they had missed, 
even when told with many giggles 
and guffaws that Elsie had fallen 
into the river and that Charlie had 
been chased by a bull. Our now 
familiar road home was filled. with 
laughter and snatches of song that 
evening; the landlord’s cider was 
doing its insidious work among the 
more susceptible treasure hunters. 
Breakfast, we were to learn, was 
always a rush in which only the 
fittest survived, and it was interesting 
to watch the tactics of the old hands 
who had been in residence for a 
week or more in skilfully appropriat- 
ing the tables nearest the kitchen 
hatch and at the sides of the room 
well away from the impatient untidy 
queue. The prevailing atmosphere 
of intense urgency was heightened 
by the noisy arrival of the lorries 
which were to take us to work, and 
one could picture our respective em- 
ployers looking impatiently at big 
turnip watches while the threshing- 
machine waited and the trees sagged 
in the orchards beneath their weight 
of fruit. We grabbed sandwiches 
(for lunch) and filled our bottles 
with cold tea—all except Dick, who 
resolutely refused to drink such stuff, 
and who would work only at farms 
with a pub handy. Dashing outside 
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to the lorries we listened eagerly to 
the camp manager as he called the 
names of each party. I hoped it 
would be harvesting—not threshing— 
and not potato-lifting or onion-pulling ; 
something, at least, that we could 
stand up to. A dozen of us, including 
Dick, were assigned to Mr T.’s farm, 
near Farnham, which was a popular 
one; for he always paid his workers 
for their lunch hour—most farmers 
did not. Better still, said Dick, the 
Rose and Crown stood but a few 
yards from the stackyard. 

We rattled off, followed by envious 
looks from the party in Mr 8.’s truck, 
who knew that their fate would 
almost certainly be pulling onions. 
It was a grand morning, and the 
early sun beckoned us from ahead 
through the tracery of leaves en- 
closing the road. The truck pulled 
up in the village for us to buy news- 
papers, and went off again over the 
river and past the old mill, which 
poured out its sparkling cascade of 
froth and foam under the lichened 
water-wheel. There were half a dozen 
tall pines atop of the hill on the 
right, leaning against the sky’s blue 
cushion and springing from a thick 
spread of purple heather. The lower 
slopes were heavy with colour—green 
and purple on the grey sandy soil. 
We touched the base of the hill and 
dropped down into the open country 
towards Farnham, and a few clouds 
fled northwards across the straight 
edge of the Hog’s Back like the white 
jibs of cutters running before the wind. 
’ The lorry came to a stop outside 
@ modern concrete-paved farmyard. 

“Here we are,’ said Dick, “and 
so is the Rose and Crown. I wonder 
what our weapons in the battle for 
bread will be today. Hoes, pitch- 
forks, or merely our bare hands ?”’ 

He disappeared towards the house, 
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and returned a few minutes later 
with a disgusted expression on his 
face and both hands full of short- 
handled hoes. 

“It’s hoeing leeks,’’ he announced, 
scowling. “I'll never get my back 
straight now, and I don’t care for 
leeks anyway.” 

Down the lane we _ marched, 
chastened, past the hop bines, and 
then quickly by a field sprinkled 
with stooks of ripe wheat which 
mocked us, while a reaper and binder 
buzzed round the shrinking island 
of uncut corn heedless of our care. 
In our field the straight rows of 
young leeks were blurred with weeds, 
nettles chiefly. The farm foreman 
gave us cheerful advice and a short 
demonstration, and left us to it. We 
bent willingly enough, and chopped 
away with the hoes. In these early 
stages the leeks suffered rather more 
heavily than the weeds. It was 
surprising how close a nettle could 
get to a leek, and the work called 
for a finer co-ordination of hand 
and eye than we tyros possessed ; the 
conscientious ones in the party would 
even pull out a weed by hand, I 
noticed, if they feared damage to the 
plants. But we improved, in direct 
proportion to the increasing ache in 
backs and thighs. The sun began 
to warm up in earnest and shirts 
came off ; and though as yet thoughts 
of liquid refreshment barely pricked 
us, we realised that it looked like 
being a thirsty day. 

After an hour I seemed to have 
made but a pitifully small progress, 
and so far as I could see my row 
appeared to stretch endlessly to dis- 
appear over the Hog’s Back in the 
far distance. I chopped away with 


@ savage intensity which was calcu- 
lated to render my aches less obtrusive ; 
but eventually sheer fatigue won 
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the day and I had to sit down, to be 
immediately stung by a nettle whose 
life I had spared. 

Twelve o’clock came at last, and 
Dick, Bill, and I tottered gratefully 
towards the open door of the Rose 
and Crown. But the metamorphosis 
wrought by a meal and a pint of 
beer after a long morning in the 
open air was rapid, and half an hour 
found us envying not the touring 
party at the next table or their 
glittering American car. In the after- 
noon two of the farm men worked 
with us. Their flashing blades flickered 
around the plants, missing them by 
mere thousandths of an inch, leaving 
two proud rows of leeks amid the 
fallen weeds. Great work, indeed. 
We amateurs laboured on, inspired, 
and by four o’clock, miraculously, 
the field was hoed all over. Casualties 
were only to be expected, I suppose ; 
there were two—one acute sunburn, 
the other a sprained back. It was 
but a small price to pay for our part 
in shaping that trim and satisfying 
design which any well-worked field 
presents, be it corn, row-crop, or 
fresh from the plough. 

My time at the camp was drawing 
to a close. Sitting outside the tent 
that evening I realised with some- 
thing of a shock that tomorrow was 
my last day, so quickly had the time 
passed. And I realised also that I 
did not want to go, now that the 
initial pains of. using long-dormant 
muscles were wearing off snd any 
residue was cancelled out by what 
I felt was my increasing skill as a 
farm labourer (an entirely unfounded 
idea, but a satisfying one neverthe- 
less) The bracken-spread hillside 
across the river held on tenaciously 
to the last direct rays of sunlight, 
and a few rooks cawed their way 
homeward to an unseen wood. I 


sat there while darkness began to 
exude from the earth and climb 
upwards until it reached the sky and 
uncovered the first stars. It was 
very still and calm, this hiatus between 
day and the quiet night. I could 
think of no other country remembered 
from my war-time travels which could 
offer anything comparable to this; 
there, the heat and glare of the day 
would be suddenly sloughed off the 
land like an oppressive garment ; 
here, it was a gradual and dignified 
transition, a slow growth to a per- 
fection which was fulfilled when no 
dregs of the past day remained, and 
all was wrapped silently in the dark 
complete envelope of the night. 

When our small party of four was 
decanted into the wheatfield the next 
morning we felt that it was but a 
fitting reward for past labours; a 
reward, too, to grasp the smooth 
handle of the pitchfork, to be able 
to look at the sky instead of the 
next plant in a never-ending row. 
All around us the fruits of the farm- 
ing year were being gathered in; 
mechanisation in its latest form swept 
away the standing corn in the adjoin- 
ing field where a combine harvester 
cut, threshed, and filled half a dozen 
sacks at a time with the ripe wheat. 
It was agriculture in the modern 
manner—even the small boys who 
used to chase the rabbits from the 
last half-acre of uncut corn at bygone 
harvests were absent. Two tractor- 
drawn waggons to be loaded kept us 
busy, and fortunately none of us 
committed the cardinal sin of stabbing 
a loader’s hand with our forks, although 
now and then a sheaf would descend 
upon our unwary heads—the result 
of not turning the prongs downward 
when withdrawing the fork. The 
weggons trundled off to feed the 
voracious elevator at the stack, which 
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grew steadily and in symmetry from 
the stubble ; though Fred, the tractor- 
driver, saw in it either a real or 
imaginary lopsidedness, and entreated 
the stack- builders to ‘Come down 
and lean agen it afore it falls ower.” 
Fred, in his turn, was advised to take 
himself and his “ stinkin’ injin”’ 
out of their sight, which he avowed 
he was only too pleased to do. 

And so the morning passed with 
never @ dull moment. Tall clouds 
swept down from the hills to the 
southward, their liquid shadows flow- 
ing over the convex surface of the 
field and drainmg away into the 
valley. By mid-day more than half 
the field was still ribbed with orderly 
lines of brown stooks, but the first 
stack was almost ready for the thatcher. 
There was a silence over everything 
now that the tractors had stopped, 
and the waggons stood empty but 
for a dusting of grain shed from the 
ripe ears. Even the garrulous Fred 
was lost in slumber in the shade of 
-the stack. But the hour of peace 
was all too short, and work was resumed 


with that unflagging urgency which 
every fine day at harvest-time demands. 
The warm, live scent of wheat-straw 
came up to us as we broke into each 
new stook, helping, in some subtle 
manner, our wearying arms to toss the 
sheaves on to the high-piled waggons. 
We felt that we had done a fair day’s 
work when the lorry came to pick us 
up at five o’clock, but the farm men 
would have no respite until darkness 
sealed the long day. 

Looking back, I think the few days I 
spent on the land remain as the most 
satisfying holiday I ever had; and 
that many people are of the same 
opinion is obvious from the number 
that volunteered this year. For any- 
body who is not dismayed at the 
idea of work, and who does not expect 
to be driving a tractor or thatching 
a stack the day after he arrives, a 
week or two at a camp is, as Bill 
would say, “Just the job.’ The 
land, the real wealth of these islands, 
is always there beneath our feet, 
but it needs men of goodwill to 
labour on it. 




















Dear ‘ MaGa,’ 

The other day, while we were 
proceeding in a westerly direction from 
Accra, my chauffeur, Yau, had words 
with a goat. Most goats, I find, have 
a more highly developed traffic sense 
than either sheep or chickens, and 
may be relied upon to scamper off the 
road at the first distant blast upon the 
horn. This lady, however, was asleep 
on the sun-warmed asphalt and was 
not roused by the first, the second, or 
even by the third blast upon the 
approaching horn. In fact she did 
not struggle to her feet until we were 
thirty short yards away, and even 
then she did not move. She stood 
there and looked at us, standing 
stubbornly on the rights of her now 
obvious expectant motherhood. My 
chauffeur braked very hard and pulled 
the car over to the left. We passed 
the goat very slowly and missed her 
by a foot. He leant out of his window 
and addressed her icily. 

** You foolish people !”’ he said. 

The goat sat down again. A front 
tyre burst loudly and the near wheels 
subsided gently but deeply in the ooze 
of the roadside ditch. 

Feeling, a few minutes later, that 
my temporary withdrawal from con- 
ference with the chauffeur would 
enable both of us to renew considera- 
tion of our problems in a calmer and 

_ more effective manner, I strolled away 
up the road, sat down in the shade of 
a large tree, and thought about goats. 

The Greeks said that the goat had 
a poisoned tooth, which may be, but 
probably is not, true. This, however, 


was how they accounted for the 
obvious devastation being caused by 
the goats even in those far-off days in 
all the Mediterranean lands. They 
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did nothing about it, of course, and 
the aridity, now so widely spread in 
those parts, must be blamed, to a 
much greater degree than most people 
realise, upon the goat. The same 
devastation has begun in many of the 
less luxuriant regions of Africa and 
still, said I to myself bitterly, nothing 
is being done about the goat. It would 
not, of course, be very easy to annihi- 
late all the goats in Africa. The 
people would not like it. They eat 
them. In many places where the 
tsetse-fly abounds the goat is the 
only form of meat supply. Here in 
the Gold Coast one of our most im- 
portant and difficult problems is how 
to increase the animal protein in the 
ill-balanced diet of the forest peoples. 
We can hardly begin by suggesting 
the extermination of their goats. 
Luckily in the forest the growth is so 
luxuriant that except in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the villages the goats 
are foiled. 

** Good morning, sir.” 

IT looked up, startled. An old, 
bearded man was standing in front of 
me with outstretched hand. He was 
wrapped in a voluminous green-and- 
yellow patterned cloth and carried a 
cutlass. 

I stood up hastily and shook his 
hand. 

“Good morning,” I said. 

“The goat is mine,” he explained, 
*‘and I wanted to thank you for not 
killing her, and to say that I am very 
sad to see the trouble which she has 
brought upon your very fine motor- 
car. I will go now and fetch men 
from the village to make it go again.” 

“Nana,” I replied (which means 
uncle), “ your courtesy moves me, but 
there is no need of your strong sons. 
Az 
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Many other motor-cars with many 
people in them will be passing by and 
they will stop and help us. They 
always do.”’ 

He was still distressed. 

‘* What, then, can I do ?”’ he asked. 
“Tt was my goat and she was preg- 
nant.”’ 

‘* Sit,’ I said, ‘‘ with me under this 
tree and we will consider.’’ So we sat 
down together and I brought out my 
cigarettes, and we were both content. 

“*Tf,’’ he said, ‘‘she had not been 
pregnant, or if she had been a young 
cockerel, you could have killed her 
with your motor-car and gone on your 
journey, but of course you could not 
kill a pregnant animal, or a hen with 
chickens.”’ 

“To kill her,’ I agreed, ‘‘ would 
have been to kill six or seven goats, 
and that would be a heavy loss for 
you to bear.”’ 

“Yes, you understand the case. 
We are foolish people to allow our 
animals to wander, but they must eat.”’ 

“Tell me, do people who kill your 
chickens and young goats asleep upon 
the road stop to pay you for them ?” 

*'No,”’ he said, fingering his beard, 
“they do not. They say it is our 
foolishness and that chickens always 
try to get killed in any case.”’ 

** And what do you say ?”’ 

‘*We say nothing, so long as the 
mothers and the very young are 
spared. People are very good about 
them. I have seen even the biggest 
lorries stop to Jet six baby chickens 
cross the road. As for the others— 
well, it is our custom to sacrifice 
cockerels to our gods, and we say that 
those which are killed by motor-cars 
are sacrificed to the god of the great 
road and we leave their bodies and do 
not touch them. In this way we hope 
that our children will not also be killed 
by motor-cars,”’ 


I was really very grateful to him 
for this explanation. Neither my 
chauffeur nor I have great slaughter 
to our discredit, but I had always felt 
a trifle uneasy about one’s obligations 
in this matter in view of the multi- 
plicity of livestock that throngs the 
roads. Now the ethics were explained 
and I had, in addition, been presented 
with yet another charming example 
of the philosophy which the African 
so successfully evolves to cushion the 
impact of civilisation on his quietude. 

“You are going to your farm ?”’ 
I asked, picking up his cutlass. It 
was really a short sword with a very 
broad blade, curved at the end, like 
the pangas used by the African troops 
in Burma. It was rusty, but the edge 
was razor-sharp. 

‘** Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘ the bushes are 
growing in upon the cassava and must 
be cleared.”’ 

** Where is your farm, nana ?”’ 

He pointed ahead of us down the 
road. ‘‘ On the side of the hill, there, 
beyond the bamboos by the stream.”’ 

The countryside was closely un- 
dulating and the road here dipped 
into a little valley and swung side- 
ways up the opposite hill. With its 
shining black surface, its neat grass 
verges, and the white stone parapets of 
the little bridge over the stream in the 
valley it looked startlingly civilised. 

A very long time ago all these little 
hills were covered with heavy forest, 
but now the timber has all been felled, 
except the silk-cotton trees, the groves 
of dark bamboo bordering the streams, 
and clumps of thick bush crowding 
protectively round the scattered cocoa 
plantations. 

The silk-cotton tree is a splendid 
survivor of the giants, a survivor 
because, mercifully, no commercial 
use has yet been discovered for its 
pulpy wood, and because its clean, 
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up-soaring trunk offers no obstacle to 
the farmer. It still stands in great 
numbers throughout this countryside. 
Its trunk, supported by wide buttresses 
at its foot, rises smooth, pale grey and 
slender, without a branch, for some 
two hundred feet before spreading out 
into a high umbrella of small, dark 
leaves. Every distant hillside, blue 
and quivering in the heat, was pen- 
cilled with these silver trunks and every 
skyline feathered with their tops. 

As I sat there looking, I remembered 
a story I had heard. 

There was once a District Com- 
missioner in the Gold Coast whose 
uncle in Devonshire had a green- 
house for which his nephew was in- 
cessantly commanded to send home 
orchids and the seedlings of exotic 
shrubs. One such seedling drew forth 
encomiums of gratitude—never had any 
of the nephew’s gifts so thrived or 
grown with such rapidity. The nephew 
did not answer but smiled quietly to 
himself and paid off the boy whose 
duty it was to go collecting uncle’s 
rarities. The story ends with a 
furious letter from the uncle and the 
alteration of a will, but what I have 
always wanted to know is whether the 
uncle uprooted his young silver-cotton 
tree before it burst through the green- 
house roof or whether, in a passion of 
scientific inquiry, he removed more and 
more panes of glass from the roof and 
let the tree grow and grow and grow. 

“Can you see it? There on the 
hill.” 

Guiltily I returned to my business 
of trying to identify the old man’s 
cassava patch. It was not easy. 
Both hillsides, and indeed every other 
hillside for miles and miles, were 
covered with little plantations of 
extraordinary variety. There were 
innumerable patches of green, um- 
brella-like cassava, there were cocoa 


plantations where orange pods gleamed 
in dark shade, banana groves with 
their great leaves shining in the sun, 
yam gardens, pineapple plots, and 
patches of maize where the second 
crop of the year had just been har- 
vested. I doubt if there is a more 
fertile countryside to be found in 
Africa. Down by the white bridge 
small naked children were shouting 
and splashing in the stream. 

** There,”’ he said patiently, ‘‘ where 
my wife is walking to the road.”’ 

I saw it now, high on the opposite 
hill, set beside a small grove of citrus 
trees—and his wife in a dark-blue 
cloth carrying a basket of what looked 
like grape-fruit on her head. 

*“Now,’’ I said, “‘I see it. You 
are lucky to have those grape-fruit.” 
He smiled and held out his hand. 

“That is the woman’s palaver. 
I sell cocoa. I will go and tell my 
wife to take her fruit to the motor-car, 
It will be a very small present, because 
you were kind to my goat.’’ He shook 
hands and went off down the hill. 

I looked back at the car and was 
not at all surprised to see that it had 
been joined by two other vehicles and 
was surrounded by quite a crowd. 
Its roof appeared to be horizontal, so 
I concluded that it had been extracted 
from the ditch. I walked towards it 
hopefully. I saw that both the other 
vehicles were typical of the small 
country buses which are the principal 
means of transport for most of the 
population. 

The country bus of West Africa is 
unlike any other bus I have ever seen. 
It consists of a Ford or Chevrolet 
light chassis, with home-made body, 
a wooden affair with a cab and a low 
roof, under which far too many pas- 
sengers crouch on cross-benches and 
sweat. There are so many of them 
that their elbows and bottoms bulge 
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over the sides, and all who can move 
an arm give overtaking traffic en- 
thusiastic and contradictory signals. 
They entirely block the view in the 
driver’s mirror and he never knows 
what is coming behind him. Also, 
there is nearly always attached to the 
back of the bus a wildly swinging 
trailer piled high with baggage, pro- 
duce, and chicken-coops. The passing 
of a bus on these curling roads is a 
matter for timing, cool judgment, and 
courage. 

Yet the standard of driving and 
road manners maintained by these 
drivers is very high. I have never yet 
heard of a motorist in trouble for 
whom the bus-drivers have not most 
cheerfully stopped. They seem to be 
able to carry out almost any repair 
with strong wire and an adjustable 
wrench. 

Painted along the front of the roof 
of every bus is a phrase. I saw one 
not long ago, coming into Accra on a 
Saturday night, a very fine green bus, 
filled to the brim with shrieking girls, 
and right across its front was painted 
in yellow letters, “‘Here come the 
Ladies !’’ The two buses now drawn 
up along the road were inscribed 
*“We go with God” and “ Trust in 
Providence,” pious and comforting 
thoughts for their passengers, who do 
not in the least mind when they arrive 
but like to do so with whole skins. 

I believe they rather enjoy break- 
downs and delays, which is fortunate, 
because, after eight years of war and 
no spare parts, all the buses are sadly 
unreliable. They were certainly en- 
joying this delay. Mothers were feed- 
ing their babies, two wives had lighted 
little fires and were cooking food, a 
knot of young girls in cotton frocks 
were giggling at the sallies of a very 
bright young gentleman in a yellow 
suit and a green hat. All the other 
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men were crowded round my car, 
doing what men all over the world 
most enjoy, advising others how to do 


-& job they could not do themselves. 


They made way for me with cheerful 
greetings, and I found that even now 
one of the bus-drivers was screwing up 
the last of the bolts on the changed 
wheel. The chauffeur was putting on 
his uniform again. Evidently he had 
taken it off before plunging into the 
ditch to direct the righting of the car. 
Judging from the mud on his face and 
in his hair, it had been a sensible 
precaution. The bus-driver straight- 
ened up, grinning, and wiped the 
sweat from his face with a rag. 

** Tt is finished,”’ he said. 

I distributed largesse with ample 
gestures and raised my hat many 
times. Then we drove away down 
the hill. In the distance I could see 
the basket of grape-fruit disappearing 
over the hill and my old gentleman in 
pursuit. 

We found them just over the crest. 
They were standing on the grass verge 
of the road arguing. The woman was 
middle-aged and very fat. She was 
dressed in an old dark-blue cloth from 
the waist down and in nothing from 
the waist up. It had been a very hot 
morning on the farm. Her voice was 
hard and shrill and the hand which ' 
was not holding the huge basket of 
grape-fruit on her head was making 
ominously clawing motions in front 
of her husband’s face. 

Yau hooted discreetly as the car 
drew up, and immediately she re- 
lapsed into sulky silence and stood 
with downcast eyes. No good morning 
for me. Obviously she did not want 
to give me or anyone else the grape- 
fruit and thought her husband a 
quixotic fool. This was indeed very 
understandable. Not only had she 


not seen the incident herself but the 
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grape-fruit were her own, gathered by 
herself and about to be sold by her 
for her own profit in the market. 
They were, in fact, not her husband’s 
to give away. 

I was myself, now that I had seen 
the lady, rather surprised that he had 
had the temerity to suggest giving 
them to me. Few husbands on the 
Coast would have dared to make so 
free with their wives’ property, and 
this was no timid bride. 

For centuries the women of the 
Gold Coast have had the right to own 
property, to grow their own produce, 
and to trade independently of their 
husbands. In fact, the sale of food- 
stuffs and other wares in the market- 
places of all the cities, towns, and 
villages is almost entirely in their 
hands, and very clever and not always 
very scrupulous they are in controlling 
prices and supplies. The ‘ Market 
Mammies ”’ are a formidable sisterhood. 

I often wonder whether it is this 
independence which has made the 
women of the Gold Coast so handsome 
and intelligent or whether their quali- 
ties have won their position for them. 
History alleges that it was the women 
of the coast tribes who urged their 
men into battle in the olden days, and 
nowadays I always suspect the quiet 
figure of the ‘‘ Queen Mother,” who 
sits beside the Chief at every gathering, 
to be a much greater power behind the 
throne than any man cares to admit. 

The lady of the grape-fruit was no 
beauty, but she was not typical. 
Most of these women are tall and 
slender and graceful, with finely cut 
features, large brown eyes, and beauti- 
ful teeth. They dress in coloured 
prints, fashioned into a loose blouse, 
a flowing skirt, and a head-cloth tied 
in the gypsy manner. They wear 
bracelets on their wrists and little 
ornaments in their ears. They are 


cheerful, and, though inclined to giggle, 
are by no means bashful or tongue- 
tied. On the contrary. 

I called to the lady. 

** How much do you sell your grape- 
fruit for at the market in the village ?”’ 

She looked up at me, keenness re- 
placing the anger in her eyes. Then 
she looked at her husband, caught the 
warning in his, and decided to tell the 
truth. 

** One penny,” she said. 

“Then I shall be glad to give you 
twopence each for them,” I said. 
“They would cost me threepence in 
Accra, and I thank you for the gift 
of the other penny.”’ 

She smiled. Her husband, who was, 
of course, not so quick in the uptake, 
hesitated, but after a moment’s brisk 
thinking he smiled as well. Yau, 
who did not seem to be at all pleased, 
took the basket from the woman and 
threw the big green fruit one by one 
through the window of the car on to 
the back seat. 

I do not know why grape-fruit in 
Africa, and lemons and limes too, are 
not yellow, or for that matter why 
the oranges are not orange. Bananas 
are yellow—sometimes. 

I counted the grape-fruit and gave 
the money to the woman. She and 
her husband were both well content, 
and after I had shaken the old man’s 
hand yet again we got under way. 

I told Yau to hurry. The purpose 
of my journey was to attend a Harvest 
Festival at the village of a neighbour- 
ing chief. We had ten miles to go 
and there was not much time. It 
seemed, however, that the god of the 
great road had been watching my 
activities with an approving eye, 
because he had apparently ordered all 
livestock off the road for that last ten 
miles, which was fortunate for them, 
for Yau drove at a ferocious speed. 
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Our destination was a large market- 
town called Ba. I felt that I should 
like to live in a place called Ba, simple 
to remember, easy to spell, and ex- 
pressive. The approaches to Ba and 
its narrow streets were packed with 
people, all pouring in one direction and 
all dressed in their Sunday best. This 
varied from gay cloths of all the 
colours known in Lancashire to narrow- 
waisted, double-breasted suits, arti- 
ficial-silk frocks, and nylons. 

The town itself was the usual 
agglomeration of brown mud houses 
with rusty iron roofs, which I so 
dislike, being accustomed to the 
round, thatched houses of East Africa. 
I did, however, notice several en- 
couraging if incongruous signs of 
progress. There was a big school with 
neat flower garden and reasonably 
level football field ; there was a new 
Post Office complete with a scarlet 
pillar-box and a blue-and-white sign 

saying, “‘You may telephone from 
- here”; the market-place was equipped 
with neatly roofed shelters to protect 
the women and their wares from sun 
and rain, and the church was well 
built and for once complete. One of 
the commonest features of the Gold 
Coast landscape is the uncompleted 
church. The unfinished building is 
usually of enormous size and made of 
stone. It is started by the local com- 
munity in a burst of ambition, gener- 
osity, and industry, but, alas! both 
money and vigour fail to stay the 
‘course and the result is another noble 
ruin. 

We crept through the crowds with 
raucous blasts of the horn and stopped 
beyond the town, in front of a tall 
rustic arch bedecked with bunting. 
Yau, very much on his best behaviour 
now, jumped out and opened the door, 
and I was greeted by a white-haired 
gentleman carrying a long black staff. 
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This old man and I processed up a 
long path ‘ined with poles, each with 
a gaily coloured flag atop. 

On a large green field surrounded 
by tal] trees a great crowd was as- 
sembled, and if it had not been for the 
gaily coloured State umbrellas, whose 
tops I could see above the heads of 
the people, I might, I thought, have 
been entering the grounds of a féte in 
the English countryside. I suppose 
it was the warm smell of trampled 
grass and the bunting and the fat 
green trees which gave me this nostalgic 
twinge. 

We passed through the crowd and 
I was shown to a seat among several 
other white people under a shelter on 
the edge of a great empty circle. This 
space was entirely surrounded by the 
chiefs sitting in state under their red 
and blue and yellow umbrellas. Any- 
thing less like an English féte could, 
in fact, hardly be imagined than this 
living multicoloured wall, agleam with 
coloured robes and gold and silver 
ornaments. The finishing touch was 
provided by three fetish priests who 
stood alone under a red umbrella in 
the centre of the great circle. They 
were dressed in simple white robes 
and each of them held a small yellow 
gourd. 

I could see my friend the Paramount 
Chief across the other side. He was 
dressed in a purple cloth closely 
embroidered with silver and was 
surrounded by an imposing retinue. I 
noticed a young girl sitting on his left. 
She was dressed in bright yellow and 
must, in spite of her youth, be the 
** Queen Mother,”’ who is merely the 
Senior Lady of the Royal clan. 

Suddenly a great voice began to 
bellow directly over my head. Look- 
ing about me in alarm I saw behind 
me a large green motor lorry with 
** Recording Van ”’ printed on its side 
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in white letters. Long black wires led 
to twin loud-speakers on the roof of 
our shelter. I sat back, no longer 
alarmed, but still astonished. 

The voice broke into English. 

“Before we begin our ceremony I 
am going to address my people in our 
own language. I shall then repeat my 
speech in English for the benefit of our 
European friends.” 

It was the Paramount Chief. I 
recognised his voice. I could see now 
that he was indeed speaking into a 
microphone, held for him by a small 
boy whose only garment was a head- 
dress made of leopard-skin and the 
wings of some great bird. I recognised 
it as a trophy of an old war between 
these people and the Ashanti. 

While the Chief talked to his people 
in Twi, which I do not understand, 
I thought of those old days, when 
tribe fought tribe, and all men vied 
with one another to capture slaves for 
sale to the Danes and Portuguese and 
English in the castles along the shore. 
I thought of the human sacrifices and 
of the barter of human souls, and the 
blare of the loud-speaker above my 
head accompanied my thoughts. I 
looked at the fetish priests and re- 
minded myself that they were now 
merely the local clergy, responsible 
for the observance of piety towards 
the gods of the village and its neigh- 
bourhood, and I wished that they 
could be given a less sinister title. 
This word fetish is apt to be wrongly 
associated only with witchcraft and 
black magic, whereas in fact it covers 
all aspects of the native animism 
which is the religion of the uncon- 
verted. It applies just as much to the 
village shrine as to the machinations 
of a wizard. I thought that these thin 
old men looked more benign than 
sinister. “‘ And now,” said the great 
voice, “I will speak to our European 
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friends. We are very glad to see you 
here today and I welcome you to my 
home. You have come to see our 
Harvest Festival. It is very like the 
Christian Harvest Festival. As you 
do, we acknowledge that all good things 
are given us by God and the best of his 
gifts are the fruits of the earth. We 
therefore come together, as you do, 
after the harvest is gathered in, to 
express our gratitude.” 

The voice was cultured and fluent. 
The Chief had been educated at Achi- 
mota and was now a member of the 
Legislative Council. 

‘“* First of all the priest will pour a 
libation and say prayers to the gods, 
thanking them for their gifts and 
asking for their continued blessings on 
my people. Now there is a good 
African custom that when a man 
receives a gift he either gives a little 
of it back or makes a small present in 
return, in token of his gratitude. So, 
when my priests have finished their 
prayers, they will pass among you and 
scatter upon you all a few grains of 
seed-corn. This is the return to God 
of a small part of his gift of a plenteous 
harvest. Let us all now have reverent 
hearts and let the priests begin.”’ 

The voice ceased and all the thou- 
sands of people there were still, and 
out of the silence grew the mutter of 
great drums softly throbbing. High 
and thin rose the voice of the chief 
priest. He stood praying, with his 
eyes raised, and from the yellow 
gourd held in the crook of one arm he 
scattered with his other hand drops 
of water in the air. 

As the last drops fell, glittering in 
the bright sun, he handed the gourd 
to one of his acolytes and took another 
in exchange. The drums rolled out in 
a thundering crescendo, and everyone 
began to cheer. 

The three priests, smiling and almost 
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debonair, separated and walked slowly 
round the circle flinging handfuls of 
seed among the people. A _ very 
generous handful fell upon me. The 
seed was a small yellow millet. It 
was, I knew, a very old type of millet 
no longer grown for food or sale, but 
solely for this festival. 

The ground shook with the roar of 
drums, and a flock of white pigeons 
rose wheeling against one of the thick 
green trees. The priests disappeared 
with their red and green umbrellas 
through the crowd and I saw the 
Chief’s ‘ verger’ coming towards us. 

‘“* The Chief,’’ he said, ‘‘ now invites 
his European friends to walk to his 
house, where refreshments will be 
served. He himself will lead the 
procession of Chiefs to the house in a 
little while.”’ 

The Chief’s house was a large old- 
fashioned building in the centre of the 
town, with a wide wooden veranda 
on both sides jutting out over the 
lower storey. 

About twenty of us gathered there 
and were served with sherry, sand- 
wiches, and cakes by girls in pink 
cotton frocks with ribbons to match 
in their hair. They were under the 
direction of a tall, very beautiful 
young woman dressed in green cloths, 
with gold ornaments in her ears. She 
came and talked to us in excellent 
English, making sure that our wants 
were satisfied. I assumed that she 
was the favourite wife of the Chief, 
but discovered to my astonishment 
that she was, in fact, the Registered 
Midwife of the town. She told me 
this with great pride and a little con- 
descension. The unregistered mid- 
wives in the Gold Coast are still 
dames of the old school, the African 
equivalent of the midwife of nineteenth- 
century England, but the registered 
midwives are graduates of the mid- 
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wifery school at the Gold Coast hos- 
pital and are educated and highly 
trained. 

Down below us was a large open 
square, and now it was milling with 
people. Directly under our veranda 
three school bands were marching to 
and fro, one in red uniforms blowing 
bugles, one in khaki shirts and shorts 
shrilling on penny whistles, and the 
third, of girls, in pale-blue frocks, 
playing a variety of percussion instru- 
ments and singing ‘‘ Onward ! Christian 
Soldiers.’ All three bands were giving 
us different tunes, but there was so 
much noise coming from the crowds, 
who were singing and dancing and 
shouting and laughing, that little 
was added to the cacophony. A 
pressman, in dress and manner exactly 
like his English counterpart, was 
dodging about trying to photograph 
a@ very fat young man in a scarlet 
cloth who was doing a pas seul in a 
circle of clapping women. 

My mind was so confused with the 
old and the new, with loud-speakers and 
ancient pagan ceremonies, with tribal 
drums and penny whistles, with danc- 
ing villagers and pressmen and Regis- 
tered Midwives, that I really did not 
know whether to expect to see the 
Chief leading his procession in his 
Buick saloon or in his ancestral 
palanquin. 

At last I saw him coming. He was 
riding in his palanquin, high above the 
crowd. The procession was led by 
about twenty ex-servicemen wearing 
their green Burma overalls, bright 
with ribbons. Then came the Chief, 
sitting with great dignity in a canoe- 
shaped palanquin carried on the shoul- 
ders of twelve men. The small boy 


with the winged head-dress was riding 
in the palanquin too, sitting at the 
Chief’s feet and looking very proud. 
Courtiers surrounded the palanquin, 
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carrying ceremonial swords raised 
for the Chief’s protection, and the 
drummers came behind, tripping and 
thrumming so fast that the eye could 
not follow the movement of the little 
drumsticks, shaped like wish-bones. 
In procession behind the Paramount 
came his fifteen subordinate chiefs, all 
in palanquins, all gorgeously arrayed, 
all enjoying themselves immensely. 

I was particularly enchanted by one 
old gentleman in silver and green who 
was standing in his rocking palanquin, 
grins of achievement and spasms of 
terror chasing each other across his 
wizened little face. When he turned to 
wave to us on the veranda there was 
very nearly a disaster, but I saw a 
strong black hand reach up beyond 
the palanquin and grasp him reassur- 
ingly by the ankle. 

All the chiefs alighted and took up 
their positions under their umbrellas 
round the sides of the square. And 
now it was our turn. 

We went down the stairs and out 
into the crowd and walked slowly 
round the circle shaking hands with 
each chief in turn. There was too 
much noise for speech with them. 
The heat beat up from the ground in 
savage blasts and the red dust suffo- 
cated us. I can remember little 
about it all, except that when I 
wanted to go forward to shake the 
hand of one very arrogant old man 
sitting almost alone under his um- 
brella, I was gently shepherded past 
him. Apparently he was a Pretender 


’ who had no business to be there. 


At last I escaped from the crowd 
and found Yau and the car waiting 
for me. 

Even now my impressions of that 
day are confused. Perhaps this is 
inevitable. Perhaps confusion is the 
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keynote of West Africa today, with the 
old simplicities being overlaid and 
entangled by the tentacles of an alien 
civilisation. Yet I remember the 
kindness and competence of those 
bus- drivers, the philosophy which 
regards slaughtered cockerels as sacri- 
fices to the god of the great road, the 
gracious midwife in her green African 
dress, and the dignity and wisdom of 
the Chief’s words as they reached us 
through his microphone, and I seem to 
see a pattern there, a synthesis, the 
first outlines, perhaps, of a different 
civilisation. But I do not know. It 
may be only wishful thinking. We 
have to do a good deal of that in 
Africa if we are to keep up our morale. 
It is, of course, the spiritual develop- 
ment that matters, the Buicks and the 
microphones are unessential trappings, 
and there I am comforted. 

When the Chief was talking about 
the ceremony of thanksgiving he was 
speaking to the missionaries in his 
audience, but they told me that he 
had, in fact, said the same thing in his 
speech to his people. His sincerity 
was as obvious as his statesmanship. 

I remember now that almost the 
last person I saw as we drove out of 
the town was one of the fetish priests, 
dancing by himself in the middle of 
the road. He was carrying a stick 
with another piece of wood fastened 
across it at rather a crooked angle 
and festooned with strips of white 
calico, ragged at the ends. Was it the 
Cross trammelled by fetish or was it, 
perhaps, fetish being transformed into 
the Cross ? 

Within our lifetime we shall know. 

Yours ever, 


KENNETH BRADLEY. 


Acora, 
July 1947. 
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* BOSS.” 


BY GERALD H. HAMILTON. 


WHEN first I arrived in the valley 
I scarcely noticed him. Indeed, so 
self-effacing was he that it was some 
weeks before I could pick him out 
from the crowd of other dogs. Nor 
can I affirm, even now, that his 
appearance was in any way exciting 
—a big, black and tan, half-bred collie. 

Perhaps his outstanding charac- 
teristic was his distaste for fight- 
ing or snarling; and, in a cattle 
dog, such restraint could hardly be 
accounted a virtue. From necessity 
cattle dogs are savage beasts. They 
have a hard life ; often short of food, 
seldom in any shelter, and day after 
day for months on end worked for 
twelve and fourteen hours a day. 
By upbringing, the decree of custom, 
and their own inclinations they fight 
among themselves, no matter how 
affectionate their relations with 
humans. Boss was the exception. 

I must admit that in my ignorance 
I despised this trait in his character, 
though I admired his technique in 
avoiding a fight. He merely turned 
aside indifferently and continued what- 
ever he happened to be doing when 
interrupted, apparently so absorbed 
in his occupation that the challenger 
both felt and looked ridiculous. 

Another quality proclaimed his 
contented individualism. He appeared 
happiest when alone, and made no 
overtures of friendship to me. As 
some of the dogs were little more 
than half-grown pups, their antics 
caught the eye more readily, and 
they were infinitely more spontaneous 
in their affections. So I concentrated 
my attentions on them, and was 


content to accept Boss as one of the 
colourless majority. 

The mustering season began, and 
Boss was allotted to me. I was sur- 
prised and a trifle unbelieving when 
I was informed that he was about 
the best cattle dog in the pack. By 
way of compensation he had been 
given to the biggest mug, though no 
one was unkind enough to say so. 

I had little or no experience of 
cattle mustering, and was completely 
ignorant of the highly specialised 
variety practised in the bush, where 
the cattle must be located and driven 
out from an area of bush covering 
hundreds of thousands of acres— 
must be located very often in almost 
inaccessible mountain valleys and 
driven out along bush tracks which 
not seldom were mere two-foot ledges 
on @ precipice over a river or lake. 
It is exciting work, highly spiced 
with danger for the uninitiated. 

I soon found that previous verbal 
instruction on my behaviour in some 
hypothetical crisis was of little assist- 
ance. Often half a mile of frightened 
cattle, strung out along a narrow 
track, might intervene between the 
nearest drover and myself. The 
emergency, when it arose, was handled 
quite capably. But not by me! 
And I was a considerable time waking 
up to the knowledge that behind 
this unexpected control of events lay 
a remarkably acute intelligence, which 
was as effective in performance as 
it was unobtrusive. 

Often disaster seemed so unavoid- 
able that it was as if it had already 
occurred, and the frenzied mob of 
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beasts plunging from the track into 
the lake far below. Then Boss would 
appear—an apparition of salvation ; 
always in exactly the right place to 
turn back the suicidal leaders of the 
stampede, though how he had reached 
such a position on the face of a sheer 
cliff remained a mystery. When a 
wild bull had screwed up his courage 
to the point of charging, Boss would 
appear with equal unexpectedness 
just in front of him, bark a couple 
of times to concentrate the bull’s 
attention upon himself, and discreetly 
slip back into the scrub, leaving the 
bewildered animal in a state of in- 
decision, fatal to determined action. 

I cannot say with certainty when 
he first decided to accept me as his 
master, and took charge of my educa- 
tion. There was so little of boisterous 
affection manifest in his general 
demeanour, and he was so timid of 
any form of rebuff, that he made no 
attempt to let me know: or I was 
not sufficiently sensitive to recognise 
a change in our relationship. For, 
even then, he must have decided to 
look after me. Perhaps he was aware 
that as my backwoods learning in- 
creased I would appreciate his com- 
petence, and rested content in the 
expectation that a continuous record 
of quiet, efficient service must compel 
my regard. 

I confess now that I must have 
co-operated most unwillingly in such 
efforts as he made towards a more 
intimate relationship; for I am a 
very Jonah in my affections. My 
best friends in the war died unheroically 
from loathsome diseases ; I quarrelled 
with my few relatives for faults 
which were in the main my own; 
and—in all probability the most 
influential factor—previously I had 
lost a dog, the companion of many 
years, in circumstances for which my 
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conscience has never permitted me 
to hold myself blameless. 

As a penalty I have been forced 
to develop a certain measure of 
self-protection, and I have become 
remarkably cautious in my attitude 
towards fresh emotional adventures. 
By force of habit rather than mere 
surliness I may have closed my eyes 
to any advances which Boss made. 

But it was impossible to work with 
him and remain indifferent to him. 
The enforced intimacy of long days 
spent alone together would have 
made me tolerant of any cur, while 
Boss’s good manners made association 
a pleasure, and the gradual apprecia- 
tion of his intelligence became a 
delightful game. 

I inquired into his history, and 
discovered to my surprise that he 
was not a bush-bred dog. He had 
been sent to the valley when he was 
more than a year old. Nobody seemed 
to know what his upbringing may 
have been. Probably he had had a 
town life, since he was scared of 
cattle and afraid to cross a river. 
At first it seemed as if the dog would 
be of no use in the bush, and the 
run-holder nearly got rid of him. 

Then, as now, Boss was slow to 
reveal his quality. But he set him- 
self to master bush life, and soon 
acquired such mental superiority over 
the cattle as was necessary to conquer 
his fear of them. From the day he 
first learned to drive them back 
towards a horseman instead of hound- 
ing them on—which is natural instinct 
—he became valuable. He had become 
a “header,” in essentials at any rate, 
and he quickly picked up the finer 
points of his job. 

He mastered his fear of swift icy 
water until he became the finest 
swimmer among the dogs. It was 
possible to order him across a river— 
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with confidence—where most dogs 
would have refused, or gone to certain 
destruction. But it was a quality 
of his courage that he never faced 
up to a river-crossing with the delirious, 
anticipatory yelps of the other dogs. 
Instead, he chose his crossing with 
peculiar deliberation, and waded into 
the water with the gravity of one 
who is quite aware of the risks he 
takes and the precautions he has 
adopted to avoid the worst of them. 

I have often stopped on the bank 
to admire the concentration he dis- 
played before attempting to cross a 
deep and rapid river. How —after 
@ preliminary survey—he chose an 
apparently impossible place, a roar- 
ing slide of hurrying, boiling water, 
and allowed himself to be whirled 
away at breathless speed. As he 
swung past me, his head a small 
black dot in a carpet of white foam, 
he seemed already lost, until he 
grounded in the shallows lower down 
the river with the disdainful ease of 
an artist in studied anticlimax. Should 
he be caught in a snag he wasted no 
strength in hysterical struggles, but 
allowed the waters to pin him 
against a log until he had sized up 
the situation, when he quietly eased 
himself either round it or over it, 
and whirled away in the current 
once more. 

Taking it all in all, he was the 
most competent water dog I have 
known, and the most fearless, even 
though he considered most of his 
aquatic efforts more of a necessary 
evil than as pleasant excursions. 

Who had named him Boss—or, 
rather, misnamed him, for no dog 
was ever by disposition less of a 
bully—I do not know. As I have 
said, he would not fight with the other 
dogs, and, despite a considerable 
mental superiority, never showed the 


slightest ambition to assume leader- 
ship. This lack of competitive instinct 
was tacitly acknowledged by Rock, 
the leader of the pack, since he and 
Boss remained quite good friends, 
nor have I ever seen Rock snarl at 
him. 

In order to prevent internecine strife 
our dogs are fed with as much cere- 
monial as the hounds of a famous 
hunting pack. Their names are called, 
when food is given to them, and 
woe betide the one who ventures to 
snatch at another’s portion. Boss 
subscribed to this code of good manners 
more by instinct than compulsion ; 
never pressing up to the food-tin, and 
displaying his hunger only by a 
swift flick of his long tongue across 
his nose as he sat quietly in the 
background. 

I have taken him out of the valley 
occasionally and have been amused 
at his behaviour when a stranger 
offered him food. He eyed it wist- 
fully and cast appealing glances at 
me, but it was not until his name 
was called that he ventured to take it. 

Lest he should appear a paragon 
of all canine virtues I shall recount 
one fault he had—a bad one, in country 
such as ours. He would disappear 
into the bush for days on end, and, 
as he was almost indispensable, he 
became the subject of threats and 
curses innumerable, until we were 
driven to tying up one of his legs 
by pushing it through his collar. 
Even this failed to cure him. He 
disappeared again—this time with 
his leg tied up. I spent a couple of 
anxious days, in which I pictured 
the most horrible possibilities, since 
bush country is no place for an animal 
with one leg out of action. 

Some days later, in the evening, 
as I sat my horse holding a mob of 
cattle by a river, he appeared on the 
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opposite bank, still with his leg 
through the collar. I hesitated to 
call him across the river, which at 
that point was broad and rapid. But, 
needless to say, he plunged in, and 
soon was shaking himself on the near 
bank. 

As on other such occasions, he 
stopped about five yards from me, 
and I, as on other such occasions, 
demanded sternly: ‘“‘ Where have 
you been ?” 

His expression changed to one of 
half-comical apology, which seemed 
to say: ‘“‘ Well, after all, I’m only 
a dog. Something compels me to do 
this, so there’s no use in making a 
fuss about it.” 

I clicked my fingers and he hobbled 
forward. The conciliation was com- 
plete. 

This incident happened much later 
in our association, when our relation- 
ship permitted demonstratione of affec- 
tion. For a long period we continued a 
mere working alliance—duty on his 
part, and growing esteem on mine. 
Then, at last, he ventured to make 
little overtures of friendship. One day 
I had been particularly pleased with 
him. I was holding a mob of scared 
cattle on a long shingle-bed by a river. 
Again and again a couple of old 
cows tried to break away from the 
herd in order to rejoin their offspring, 
who were still voicing heart-breaking 
laments from the nearby bush. They 
called Boss’s bluff—his pugnacity was 


_ nearly all bluff—and refused to turn 


back for him. Had there been even 
a piece of scrub Boss would have 
retired discreetly behind it, with the 
hope that they would return to the 
mob in mystification when they could 
no longer see him. But the shingle- 
flat was as bare as a billiard table. 

I recall clearly the picture he made, 
with the wind fanning out his long 
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coat, as he tried to lure them back 
by every artifice at his command, 
now and then swinging his head 
round to give me a glance, which 
stated plainly, “You can see it’s 
no use, but Ill have another go if 
you like. What about doing your 
stuff ?” 

At length I rode forward and 
turned the cattle for him. 

As soon as the mob had settled 
down I rode back to the river bank 
proper, dismounted, and lit a bush 
fire. The ground was iron with 
frost and an icy wind blew up the 
valley. On either side the bush 
soared up in two gigantic black walls, 
four or five thousand feet high, and 
above them, between the snow-capped 
mountains, great glaciers hung in 
frozen silence. Already the sun had 
set and both sky and river were a 
monotonous steel-grey. Solitude and 
the utter loneliness of the wild pressed 
down upon me, and the silence was 
weighted with the sombre magnificence 
of unchanging ages. 

Boss must also have become con- 
scious of his own insignificance. As 
I sat writing by the fire I felt a little 
nudge in my back. It startled me, 
but I did not move. Then a head 
was gently insinuated under my 
arm and rested on my _ knee. 
After a few seconds I gently rubbed 
his ears; then went on writing. He 
remained in comforted silence for a 
while, and withdrew as softly as he 
had come. When I turned round 
he was trotting back to his charges 
on the shingle-bed. 

Without doubt Boss considered that 
this incident signified the end of his 
independence. Next day, when I 
went out to my horse, he was seated 
by her side. Until then I had been 

forced to call him; for he appeared 
equally willing to work for any other 
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musterer. But each morning after- 
wards he sought out my horse and 
sat awaiting my arrival. Obviously 
he interpreted our relationship in 
more intimate terms and left me no 
option but to follow his lead. 

One day, as food was getting 
dangerously low, I set off on foot 
with a rifle and took Boss with me. 
For the one and only time I remember 
he lost me. After a profitless day, 
in which I saw deer tracks in plenty 
but never got a shot, I started back 
home in the evening. Long before 
I reached the hut, darkness overtook 
me. It can be very dark in the bush 
at night—much too dark to see a 
hand held out before one’s face. 
Despite this I kept my direction 
successfully, but had several annoying 
falls over unseen obstacles. At length 
I reached the river and began to feel 
my way across a swing-bridge. The 
hut was a few hundred yards away 
on the other side. 

As I groped across the bridge I 
permitted myself the luxury of a 
little self-pity. I could not help but 
ask myself what sort of a career lay 
behind me, that in middle age I should 
be stumbling through the darkness 
and rain, far from human contacts, 
towards a lonely bush hut and deem 
to call it home. 

Then came a growl from the darkness 
ahead. 

** Boss!’ I called softly. 

He began to whine excitedly, and 
I could hear the rapid bang, bang 
of his tail against the uprights of 
the bridge. A moment later a quick- 
snuffling muzzle was thrust into my 
hand. I gripped him by the long 
hair on his neck, and he led me with 
swift certainty through the darkness 
to the hut door. I have had home- 
comings less comforting. 

By reasonable interdict all dogs 


are forbidden the inside of the huts. 
So much has this law become a part 
of their mentality that it is impossible 
to call one of them inside. He stands 
in the doorway, whining uneasily ; 
and, when the unfair experiment is 
called off, bounds away in clamorous 
relief. Often I have been tempted 
to break this immutable law for Boss 
—especially when we were alone 
together. I had acquired the habit 
of talking to him. Even if he could 
not understand me he made it plain 
that he liked the sound of my voice 
and appreciated the doubtful compli- 
ment I paid him by appointing bim 
my audience. When I stopped he 
thumped the ground with his tail 
and demanded more. Even when I 
sang he remained polite ; never essayed 
a duet, as many dogs do; and was by 
far the most uncomplaining audience 
my vocal efforts have ever entertained. 

In common with most dogs, much 
of his mysterious emotional life was 
lived in dreams. As I lay awake at 
night—often with intent, in order to 
enjoy the flickers of the dying fire 
through the dark interior of the hut— 
I would hear excited whimpering and 
the rattle of a chain from his kennel 
outside. Sometimes I called out, 
“Shut up, Boss!” 

This command was invariably fol- 
lowed by a silence. After an interval 
came a gentle snort and again silence. 
I turned over and went to sleep. 

However, it was in his work that 
Boss could express himself with most 
satisfaction. Just as he was our 
best header, so he had the best nose, 
and became upon occasion the last 
court of appeal as a “ finder.”” Some- 
times in the evening after a heavy 
day, when most of the dogs were 
tired and unwilling to work, my 
cobber would declare that there must 
be cattle about somewhere, This 
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was almost a command to me. I 
would ride off with Boss, leaving him 
to hold the mob with the other dogs. 

As soon as we reached the edge of 
heavy bush I rode along it, and, 
throwing out my arm, would whisper 
a sharp hissed double word of com- 
mand, ‘‘ Boss! Boss!” At once 
back went his head and he sniffed 
the wind—a fascinating gesture. Then 
he would disappear into the bush. 
More often than not in an area of 
bush already searched by the other 
dogs his barking would break out, 
but so far away that I could hardly 
hear it. I might take half an hour 
to reach the point to which his mar- 
vellous powers of scent had led him 
in five minutes. 

He barked, as he performed most 
actions, with an economy of effort— 
a monotonous single note, repeated 
every ten or fifteen seconds, sufficient 
to guide me to him, but never liable 
to stampede the cattle. When I 
reached the mob I would find that 
he had already moved to the other 
side of it in order to prevent their 
breaking away at my noisy approach. 
Throughout the difficult job of guid- 
ing the cattle into the open without 
stampeding them he was ubiquitous, 
and, except on rare and necessary 
occasions, silent. All his natural 
instincts were brought into submission 
by his will. Always he seemed a 
guess ahead of me in judging what 
the cattle might do next, and his 
guess was so often correct that he 


' made my task almost a nominal one. 


In time I learned to leave him to his 
own devices, since his intelligence 
was obviously a better guide than 
my commands. 

Many dogs can work with uncanny 
skill to a whistle or a gesture. They 
give impressive displays, especially 
with sheep, both at trials and in 
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their work. But I venture to say 
that only the very best can be trusted 
to work on their own initiative. 
In all his work Boss was implicitly 
obedient, but when trusted to per- 
form a task on his own he was happiest. 
Then he could make full use of the 
skill he had acquired with such 
patient effort and satisfy to the 
full a craving for usefulness. 

When he had completed some job 
in which he obviously took pride, but 
remained a trifle uncertain of my 
approval, his demeanour was worthy 
of high comedy. He trotted back 
to me and lay down with apparent 
casualness, but continued to shoot 
surreptitious glances at me. If he 
happened to catch my eye he was 
at once fully alert; but if I made 
no response he looked away and 
yawned ostentatiously. 

“In, Boss!” I would call. In a 
second he had jumped up and placed 
his paws on the horse’s flank, grinning 
all over. I patted his head or stroked 
his ears, and he dropped back, ade- 
quately rewarded. 

As Boss became more confident 
of the firm foundation of our friend- 
ship he developed a talent for play- 
fulness of a subtle type. For instance, 
if I found him fossicking around the 
hut, and called him, he might pretend 
not to hear, but remain absorbed in 
some occupation of his own. Should 
I repeat the summons, he would start 
up in apparent surprise and come 
bounding towards me as if about to 
start a hundred yards sprint. When I 
wakened up to the joke I used to 
grab him by the muzzle, call him a 
humbug, and turn him on his back. 
This pleased him immensely ; for it 
showed that I appreciated his form 
of humour. 

But it was never safe to assume the 
obvious with him, When I went to 
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unloosen him he developed a habit 
of rolling on his back and throwing 
back his head. I thought it was 
mere playfulness and poked him in 
the stomach. This disconcerted rather 
than amused him. Later I discovered 
that he was merely giving me a better 
chance to unloosen the chain, which 
had a tendency to become tangled in the 
long hairs at his neck. 

On cold mornings I usually gave him 
a ride across the first few rivers, 
grabbing him by the scruff of the 
neck and his throat, and swinging 
him up before me on the saddle. 
Though he never begged for such a 
lift he diplomatically refrained from 
entering the water until I did. On 
my way across the river both my 
hands were occupied, one with the 
horse and the other round his stern, 
holding him on. This was necessary, 
since he showed a tendency to stand 
up and survey the scenery. He used 
to take advantage of my helplessness 
to treat me to a course of enthusiastic 
face massage with his tongue. In 
vain I ordered him to stop, until 
one day I released my hand and let 
him drop into the water. 

He let out a yelp of indignation 
as he hit the surface, and, needless 
to say, reached the bank long before 
I did. Here he did not, as was his 
custom, come bounding up to welcome 
me. Instead, he kept his distance, 
shooting me reproachful glances over 
his shoulder, and continued the feud 
until I called him up and apologised. 
But I noticed, in future crossings, 
that I had merely to release my 
fingers a little and he crouched down, 
gripping for dear life. 

In all our dealings with each other 
I never struck him, though I have 
no inhibitions against beating a dog 
when other treatment fails. With 
Boss it would quite obviously have 
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been the wrong method, and the 
disgrace of having merited such punish- 
ment would wellnigh have broken his 
heart. 


Cattle-mustering in the valley is 
a hazardous business for all con- 
cerned. The fatalities among horses 
and dogs are numerous. Seldom a 
season passes in which we do not 
lose at least three or four dogs. Their 
enemies are many: flooded rivers, 
snags ; cattle and even deer have been 
known to kick them on the head in 
a river; some get lost and starve, 
and some just fade out from the 
severity of their endless struggle against 
cold and wet. Even the best must be 
pensioned off to a kindlier country at 
an age when most dogs are at the 
height of their physical powers. Under 
such conditions I could hope to have 
Boss for a few years more. At the 
end of that period I should be com- 
pelled to send him away to a friend 
who lived on the plains. An honour- 
able old age? Perhaps! How he 
would have longed for the days of 
his youth and the high adventure that 
was no more! And for a time, at any 
rate, he would have missed me almost 
as much as I should have missed him. 

One mid-winter day of mist and 
sleet I went out to feed the dogs. 
They looked so cold and wet beneath 
the inadequate shelter of their im- 
provised kennels that I took a risk 
and released them all together. Before 
I could bring out the food-tin they 
had started off in full cry into the 
bush. I hurried after them to call 
them in and stop fights. Long before 
I reached them I could hear a con- 
tinuous volley of barks and snarls, 
which signified a general fight. They 
broke up at my approach, leaving 
one dog to struggle slowly to his feet. 
So battered and bedraggled was he, 
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that for a moment I failed to recognise 
Boss. 

He gave me a look of shame and 
misery, then tried to crawl into the 
bush. I called him, and he started 
to follow me back to the hut. Before 
he reached it he abandoned the 
effort and hid himself under a log. 
In beside him jumped one of the 
other dogs—a notable fighter—who, 
no doubt, a moment before had his 
teeth in him but was now quite 
willing to be friends again. Poor 
Boss was unable to respond to his 
advances. I called him out. As he 
moved slowly towards me I saw for 
the first time that he could use his 
hind-legs only with the greatest diffi- 
culty, so I took him up in my arms 
and carried him into the hut. 

While I tried to make him com- 
fortable on a couple of sacks in front 
of the fire I wondered what he thought 
of my conduct in breaking so in- 
differently a lifelong taboo. But his 
eyes showed only pain and reproach- 
ful bewilderment. The magnitude of 
the disaster which had overtaken him 
left room for no other emotions. 

Why had the other dogs attacked 
him? Were they jealous of him ? 
For dogs can be very jealous ; though 
I had given them little reason for 
such an emotion. I had fed him last, 
and if there was a shortage he was 
the first to suffer. When all were 
quivering to be loosed he was the 
last set free. I could supply no answer 
to my questions. Perhaps they had 
‘attacked him merely for his indifference 
to themselves, and here at least I had 
a@ convincing human analogy from 
which to argue. 

After a couple of minutes he moved 
over to a dark corner of the hut and 
curled up. Obviously he did not 
want me to look at him, so I made 
no attempt to bring him back. Instead, 
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I tried to settle down to a day’s 
writing. I soon found that I could 
do little work. I was too conscious 
of his broken body lying on the floor 
behind me. Since he refused food 
and drink there was little I could do 
for him, and I lacked the conviction 
of inevitability, which might have 
given me courage to end his sufferings. 

Throughout the day he made little 
movement, and save for an occasional 
groan might have been asleep. At 
nightfall I lit the lamp, and after tea 
continued my work. Then I heard 
him get slowly to his feet, and hope 
came back to me. Sure enough, a 
few seconds later, I received a gentle 
nudge in the back, and he slid his 
nose on to my knee. 

“You'll be on the top of the world 
again tomorrow,” I told him. For 
the first time since I had brought 
him inside he raised his eyes to mine. 
Already a blue film covered them, 
and I knew that his life was nearly 
over. A moment later his legs gave 
way. He flopped down on ‘the floor 
and rolled on to his side. 

“Boss!” I called gently, but he 
made no response. Then, as I had 
so often done on distant mountain- 
sides and beside lonely rivers, I 
whispered sharply, “‘ Boss! Boss!” 

His eyes quivered as the urgent 
summons penetrated his fading con- 
sciousness. He lifted his head slowly 
and with heart-breaking effort, which 
made me curse my unlucky impulse. 
Then his head fell back on the floor 
with an ugly knock, like a mallet 
striking a wooden peg. It was scarcely 
necessary for me to stretch out and 
feel him; for already I knew that 
Boss was dead. 

Had he died battling to the last 
against a flooded river or been tossed 
by a wild bull, I believe that in his 
doggy soul he would have admitted 
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the justice of his fate. His skill and 
knowledge had been backed against 
the wild, and found wanting. But to 
have been mauled by the pack! he 
who so despised snarling and fighting. 
That was the last indignity. 

Nor am I yet reconciled to an ex- 
periment in evolution which developed 
in a mere dog such originality and 
intelligence, such a wealth of selfless 
devotion, affection, loyalty, and good 
humour; merely in full maturity to 
obliterate all with meaningless con- 
tempt, and reward a lifetime of 
gallant effort with humiliation and 
pain. 

I hesitated long before I ventured 
to write even this commonplace little 
record of our friendship. I distrust 
the facile emotions of writing men— 
not least my own. The task gave 
me some pleasure, and much pain. 
Purposely I refrained from casting 
it in more dramatic form, and I 


leave it as a tribute to a life that 
was at once the happiest, as it was, 
within its limits, the most useful I 
can remember. 


How could it be 
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otherwise, since he found his greatest 
happiness in his work ? i 

I shall miss him next season when, 
leading the cattle, I come to a fork 
in the track. An _ efficient small 
sentinel will no longer guard the 
forbidden path and make my task 
an easy one. As mile succeeds mile 
along the winding track no longer 
will I see just disappearing round 
the bend ahead a watchful shadow. 
And in some hut far off in the bush 
I shall waken at night and listen 
in vain for the clink of the chain 
that announced his’ ever-present 
companionship. 

But I confess that just now I 
miss him most when I go outside in 
the morning. His greeting followed 
an unvarying routine. He stretched 
luxuriously, passed a pink tongue 
rapidly across his nose, and swung 
his paws up on to my chest. Here 
he rested in joyful content looking 
up at me with large, brown eyes, 
which proclaimed so confidently, “* All’s 
right with the world. We'll have fun 
today.” 














THE OPIUM ROAD. 


BY J. V. DAVIDSON-HOUSTON. 


This story is based upon an actual incident within the knowledge of the author. 
The qualities of the principal characters, however, bear no direct relation to those of 
the original participants ; and, for reasons that become clear as the narrative 


unfolds, it has been necessary to fill in the background of these wanderings. 


This 


has been done in the light of subsequent information, and with the brush of 


familiarity and personal experience. 


“Ir was the greatest disappoint- 
ment of my life,” said the bespectacled 
Colonel. “If it had come off I should 
probably now be Director of Military 
Intelligence. As it turned out, I was 
made to look rather a fool.” 

I duly commiserated with him and 
asked the cause of the failure. 

“I staked my career,” explained 
the Colonel, ‘‘on Privates Ponder 
and Coldblow of the Wessex Regiment, 
and.they let me down.” 


The trouble started, it appears, in 


the Orderly Room of the Legation 


Guard at Peking. There had been 
some bother in a sing-song house 
off Hatamen Street, and a Chinese 
witness, to whom all Europeans looked 
alike, had during the subsequent 
investigation identified Ponder and 
Coldblow as the trouble-makers. The 
resulting award of seven days C.B. 
had not so much damaged their 
reputations (for it merely continued 
a long series of similar awards) as 
filled them with a sense of injustice 
. and the fallibility of man. 

“I’m properly cheesed off, that’s 
what I am,” observed Ponder, his 
stocky frame bent over a pile of 
books which he had been ordered to 
unpack for the Sergeants’ Mess library. 

Coldblow expressed himself more 
forcibly. 

“It’s a case of victimisa- 
tion,” he opined, taking breath after 


the five-syllable word. ‘“‘ I don’t know 
what the Army is coming to when 
blokes like that Sarge is put in 
authority. It was him what got us 
charged this morning, and it was 
him what had us over that case of 
beer, you remember ? ” 

Ponder put down the books and 
rolled his cigarette into the corner 
of his amorphous mouth. 

“Yes; I’m properly cheesed off. 
Roll on my seven.” Coldblow’s lanky 
form was alive with indignation. 

= the Army, is what I say. 
We’re just cogs in the wheel groaning 
beneath the harrow of tyranny. I’ve 
a good mind to give myself indefinite 
leave.” 

Ponder took up the pile of books 
again and looked at his companion 
out of one bloodshot eye. 

“You mean go absent for good and 
all?” The other threw his cigarette 
away and sank his voice to a con- 
fidential tone. 

“T’ve been hatching a plan for 
some time,” he said. “It’s no catch 
trying to get a boat for home; we 
wouldn’t stand a chance that way ; 
but if we make for the north we 
could get to Russia by land.” 

“Russia?” repeated Ponder. 
“What’s the idea of going to 
Russia ?” 

“We could start a new life,” 
returned his colleague with enthusiasm. 
“It’s a wonderful country by all 
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accounts. The paper says it’s a land 
of opportunity: free theatres, free 
cinemas, and high wages.” 

Ponder looked uncertain. 

“That sounds a bit of all right, 
but how are we going to get there?” 

“That’s easy. There’s a map in 
the Education Room which we could 
take along with us and ask our way 
when in doubt.” 

**Suppose they don’t understand 
English ? ” 

Coldblow put on a superior air. 

“IT can manage the bat all right. 
Remember the way I handled those 
rickshaw coolies when they tried to 
Jew us? And I certainly picked up 
quite a bit of Urdu when we were in 
India. Leave that bit to me.” 

*QO.K., chum. But what about 
money ? We must eat, I reckon.” 

Coldblow glanced round the room 
and replied mysteriously: ‘‘ The 
N.A.A.F.I. Manager drew a bag of 
cash this morning, and I know how 
to lay my hands on it. It ought to 
be enough to see us as far as the 
frontier, and when we get into Russia 
money doesn’t matter, the paper 
says. It’s merit what counts... .” 

Ponder slowly put down the pile 
of books. ‘‘ I’m on,” he said. 


After dark it was no difficult matter 
to scale the wall of the Legation 
compound, and by daybreak the two 
soldiers, clad in white shirts and 
khaki shorts, with no hats, had passed 
beyond the northern suburbs of Peking 
and were walking parallel with the 
railway that led to the hills. As 
the hot August sun rose higher over 
the flat fields of tall corn and millet 
they took towels from their haversacks 
and wound them round their heads 
to keep the sweat from their eyes. 

‘* Warm,” observed Ponder, his short 
legs shuffling along through the light 


dust of the path. ‘What about 
jumping a train?” 

“Not safe,” retorted Coldblow. 

‘Everyone will be on the look-out 
along the line. We must keep away 
from stations and such-like.” 
_ As if in answer to Ponder’s silent 
prayers, however, they came upon 
a stationary goods train some hundreds 
of yards short of a wayside halt, and 
decided to hide in a waggon. There 
was no brake-van, so they walked 
along the track and climbed into an 
open truck at the back of the train. 

““T wouldn’t half like a drink,” 
observed Coldblow, settling himself 
into a corner among some sacks of 
grain. “‘ Let’s have one swig at the 
water-bottle.” 

After a half-hour wait the train 
jolted into motion and drew in at 
the halt. Here it waited another 
twenty minutes for no apparent reason, 
and set off again towards the hills 
which fringed the green plain. 

At about mid-day they came to 


the station of Nank’ou, at the foot: 


of the northern pass, and, peering 
cautiously through chinks in the 
sides of their truck, were able to 
observe the busy life upon the plat- 
forms. Scores of patient travellers 
squatted among their baggage and 
their children, idle soldiers sauntered 
about in ill-fitting cotton uniforms, 
hucksters with carrying-poles on their 
shoulders hawked their dusty, fly- 
infested wares with raucous voices. 
Coldblow caught sight of an itinerant 
tea-pourer and ventured to call to 
him over the top of the truck. They 
were sandwiched between two pas- 
senger trains, and therefore concealed 
from casual view. The man was 
plying his trade between the tracks, 
and after a display of combined 
pantomime and patois the two fugitives 
assuaged their thirst with the weak, 
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dusty fluid of the country, and bought 
several dumplings filled with meat 
of obscure origin. 

During the afternoon the train, 
pushed by an auxiliary locomotive, 
climbed laboriously through the scrub- 
covered hills until a line of ancient 
towers appeared upon the lofty sky- 
line. 

“That must be the Great Wall 
of China,” surmised Coldblow, remov- 
ing the towel from his head. 

Ponder regarded the battlements 
without excessive enthusiasm. 

“ What’s it for ?”’ he inquired. 

“* [suppose it’s the border,” answered 
the other. 

““ What’s the country on the other 
side ?” 

Coldblow scrutinised the map. 

“Well, it seems to be China both 
sides.” 

“‘ That’s a —— silly border,” retorted 
his companion, and relapsed into 
silence. 

Dusk had fallen when the train 
crawled into Kalgan, and the engine 
was taken off, leaving the trucks in 
a siding. It was evident that they 
could go no farther, so they carried 
their map to a hanging lantern and 
took counsel. 

“The board over there says Chang- 
Chia-Kou, which is another name for 
Kalgan,” observed Coldblow. ‘‘ Now, 
to get to Russia we have to cross 
Mongolia, which is this bit to the 
north; and then it says we come to 
a place called Irkutsk on the Trans- 


‘Siberian Railway.” 


“How do we go from here, then ? 
When’s the next train ?” 

“There ain’t no railway from here, 
but there is a road marked on the 
map.” 

“Tt will have to be a_ bus, 
then,” commented Ponder, lighting 
a cigarette. 


“ Anyway, let’s get away from the 
station. We'll eat something at a 
small Chinese dive and get clear of 
the town as soon as possible, asking 
the way to the next place on the 
map.” 

Daybreak found them walking on 
the stony caravan road that led 
up the pass on to the Mongolian 
plateau. Every now and then they 
overtook a party of Chinese, leading 
carts or teams of pack ponies, who 
gazed at the uncouth foreigners in 
amazement. 

“Pity we couldn’t see any pic- 
tures in Kalgan,’”” bemoaned Ponder. 
“'What’s the next town ?” 

“There’s a place called Urga, and 
that should be far enough away to 
show ourselves. Might even get some 
fish and chips.” 

“* How far is it ?” 

Coldblow knit his brows as he 
unfolded the map. 

“Well, it’s about ten inches, and 
the scale says sixty-three miles to 
the inch. Now let’s stop a minute 
and work this out on paper.” 

After some licking of pencils they 
looked at one another. 

“Tt can’t be 630 miles, surely ?” 
queried Ponder. 

‘ That’s what I make it, and I 
worked it out the way the bloke 
showed us.” ' 

The shorter man gazed fixedly at 
his companion. 

‘“* We must be daft,” he said. 

Before Coldblow could reply, the 
sound of a rickety motor vehicle 
attracted their attention, and up the 
road behind them came an open 
Ford car driven by a white man 
and loaded with luggage. When he 
saw the pedestrians he drew up 
and addressed them in well-pronounced 
English— 

‘Can I help you, gentlemen ? ” 
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The two soldiers glanced hastily 
at each other before replying. 

“* Careful,”? muttered Ponder, “till 
we know who he is.” 

“My name is Tofter,” explained 
the long-headed stranger. “I am 
Consul at the Swedish Legation and 
I am on my way to visit our missions 
in Mongolia. May I offer you a 
lift 2?” 

““We were just out for a walk,” 
said Coldblow, nudging his friend. 

“Very good of you, sir, I’m sure,” 
interjected Ponder. “‘ We were waiting 
for a bus.” 

The Consul raised his shaggy eye- 
brows. 

** May I ask where you are going ?” 

*“We were making for Urga,” said 
Coldblow, relieved that the stranger 
was a foreigner. 

The Swede 
astonishment. 

“But that is in Outer Mongolia, 
which is under Soviet protection. 
You will never arrive there. If——” 

He suddenly broke off, and his 
lean face lighted up with compre- 
hension. 

“T apologise, gentlemen. You are 
on service for the British Government, 
and I must not ask questions. But 
if I can take you as far as Halawusu, 
which is on my route, I would be 
delighted.” 

“Very good of you, I’m sure,” 
said Ponder, climbing into the back 
seat and settling himself with a 
heavy sigh of contentment. 

The Swedish Consul, with his stout 
Chinese servant beside him, restarted 
the car, and they travelled painfully 
among the boulders for a couple of 
hours until they emerged from the 
pass into a limitless prairie dotted 
with low hills. They soon left behind 
the sparse cultivation and mud hovels 
of the Chinese, and during the after- 
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noon saw nothing but grazing herds 
of ponies and cattle. The road had 
deteriorated into a complexity of 
cart-ruts which showed the general 
direction of traffic, but they travelled 
for several miles without seeing more 
than a couple of carts and a few 
strings of two-humped camels. Cold- 
blow observed that he had seen 
nothing like this since Wimbledon 
Common, and vainly scanned the 
grassland for signs of the towns so 
clearly marked upon his map. Alas! 
Argulyusu was nowhere to be seen ; 
Saimenborolji was a ruined caravan- 
serai; Erker Shangal turned out to 
be a water-hole. 

Tofter carried on a discreet con- 
versation, as befitting one privileged 
to transport members of the Secret 
Service, and could not but admire 
the appearance of ignorance which 
they displayed on all Far Eastern 
topics. 

In the late afternoon they halted 
for refreshment, and the Chinese 
servant produced excellent coffee with 
the aid of a Primus stove. Suddenly 
he drew his master’s attention to a 
party of horsemen approaching them 
from the east. 

‘“* Ma tsei!” he exclaimed, with 
obvious signs of agitation. 

Tofter looked grave, stood up, and 
made for the car. 

““Get in, please,” he cried. “I 
fear these may be bandits.” 

The men were now much nearer, 
and they could be heard shouting. 
As the Swede started the engine 
they galloped towards them, fanning 
out on either hand. Suddenly the 
sound of firing broke out, and there 
was a metallic concussion in some 
part of the car. Tofter accelerated, 
but further shots split the air, and 
in the middle of changing gear he 
sank down in the seat and the engine | 
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stalled. The bandits were now all 
round them, pointing rifles at them 
and yelling. 

“ Here’s a go,” observed Ponder. 

** Don’t move,” cautioned Coldblow. 
“They may quiet down.” 

The thirty-odd horsemen crowded 
round the car, threatening them with 
their weapons and shouting incom- 
prehensible orders. They were dressed 
in shabby grey uniforms and mounted 
on stocky, long-maned ponies. The 
Chinese servant, almost paralysed with 
fright, managed to explain in English : 
“They say, you get out; hold hand 
up like this.” 

“It’s a proper go,” reiterated 
Ponder as they descended from the 
car. Several of the bandits dismounted 
and tied the captives’ hands behind 
them with ropes carried on the high- 
arched saddles. Tofter’s body was 
dragged from the vehicle and the 
clothing stripped from it. The car 


and baggage were then searched for 
valuables, and the loot placed upon 


pack ponies. After half an hour the 
party moved off, each of the three 
prisoners being made to walk in front 
of a horseman, attached to his saddle 
by the rope that bound his wrists. 
The wrecked car, with the naked 
corpse beside it, remained a forlorn 
landmark in the midst of the trackless 
prairie. 

For the remaining hour of daylight 
the riders marched towards the setting 
sun, increasing the pace as if in haste, 
and cruelly jerking the prisoners’ 
‘ropes if they tended to lag behind. 
At dusk they halted at a half-ruined 
mud-brick building, which had once 
been an inn, and where many cart- 
ruts met. The bandits, turning their 
ponies loose in the yard, set-to draw- 
ing water from the well and preparing 
food, while the captives were thrust 
into a windowless chamber and: left 
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to crouch expectantly upon the rough 
earth floor. 

After what seemed several hours 
two men came in, untied their hands, 
and placed before them a can of hot 
water with some pieces of thick 
unleavened bread, full of grit. They 
were hungry enough to eat; though, 
as Ponder tersely remarked, the quality 
of the food was even worse than in 
the cook-house. Under the muzzles 
of several rifles their ankles and 
wrists were then tightly bound by a 
short length of cord, which bent their 
legs and arms painfully behind the 
back. This done, they were thrown 
upon their faces in the dust and 
left to rest as best they could in that 
position. 

The Chinese servant soon began 
to moan disconsolately in the darkness, 
but Ponder was the first to make any 
observation. 

** What cheer, mate ? ”’ 

“T wish I could scratch my 
face,” complained the other; ‘ some 
—— bug is crawling all over it.” 

The pain of contorted muscles 
competed with exhaustion for their 
consciousness until the door opened 
and a faint daylight entered the 
dungeon. They were untied, and the 
same unappetising fare set before 
them. They were then forced to go 
through the agonising process of 
straightening themselves out, and 
marched once more in the midst of 
the disorderly cavalcade. 

Coldblow essayed conversation with 
their Chinese fellow victim. 

“What are they going to do with 
us ?”’ he inquired. 

The other made several sly grimaces 
before replying, then said: “I listen 
their talk. This belong Opium Road. 
These man go Sinkiang catch opium. 
Very much hurry.” Hista'd 

Coldblow could not refer to. his 
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map, nor was too much talk encouraged 
by their captors, and they marched 
for an eternity through a region of 
sparse grassland, sandy stretches, and 
desolate salt lakes, until they came 
to a cluster of mud hovels and rounded 
felt tents: the wretched inhabitants 
were soon producing water and food 
for their unwelcome guests. 

The prisoners, their hands still 
tied and deprived of all belongings 
except the clothes they were wearing, 
were taken into a hut where the 
chief bandit had established himself. 
He was an evil-looking ruffian, in a 
goatskin cap and blue silk padded 
jacket, with a cast in his right eye 
and a short, drooping moustache. 
He finished a pipe of opium before 
addressing them. 

“The head says,” interpreted Hsii, 
the servant, “his business is very 
hurry ; cannot waste time with you. 
Foreign man all much money. What 
place your money ?”’ 

** Tell the old 
blow, ‘we haven’t got any 
money. If he doesn’t believe me, 
tell him to ask the pay bloke in 
Peking and he can 
debit balance.” 

“Foreign man says,” translated 
Hsii, “‘ they very much regret incon- 
venience to Honourable Chief, but 
their miserable business in Peking 
has sustained considerable losses, and 
they are at present without liquid 
assets.” 

“‘ The foreigners always lie,” snapped 
the bandit sourly. ‘“‘ They must write 
a letter to their bankers in Peking, 
instructing them to remit 10,000 
dollars to an address which I will 
givethem. Then they will be released.” 

“I'd like to see the pay bloke’s 
face when he gets the letter,’’ remarked 
Coldblow to Ponder. 

“If you do not write,” explained 


”” answered Cold- 
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the interpreter, “‘ you will suffer in- 
convenience, like so.”’ 

He drew a hand across his throat 
expressively. 

“O.K., I'll write any amount 
he likes. Make it 20,000 for luck.” 

The chief raised his eyebrows in- 
credulously, but ordered Coldblow 
to be given a sheet of paper and a 
pencil. 

“The head says,” explained Hsii, 
“he will send messengers with this 
letter, and after several weeks he will 
expect answer. If no answer, he will 
cut off one ear and send to bank 
for warning. If no answer, send 
number two ear. If no answer, send 
one eye. If no answer, send number 
two eye. After that, it will be more 
inconvenient.” 

The man smiled, as if to soften 
the impact of his message, but the 
two soldiers looked at one another 
disconsolately. 

“Hear that, chum ?” asked Cold- 
blow, trying to drive a fly off his 
nose by screwing up his face and 
blowing. 

“Yes, it will be a good many weeks 
afore the old gets an answer to 
that one. In the meantime who’s 
going to clean our teeth ?” 

From this point began a westward 
trek which the captives thought would 
never end. Each day they marched 
in the dry sunshine, their mouths 
parched and their heavy army boots 
rubbing holes in their socks and 
blisters on their feet. If one fell 
behind he was jerked forward by his 
rope, and sometimes dragged along 
the ground until he could recover 
himself. Once a day they halted 
at some deserted well, where the 
prisoners were untied and allowed 
just enough food to keep them from 
fainting on the journey. Habitations 
on the Opium Road became few and 
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far between. On certain evenings 
they bivouacked beside a Mongol 
camp of yurts, but more often than 
not they lay under the cool stars 
of the Gobi, where the stillness of 
vast spaces surrounded them. It 
was gradually borne in upon the 
fugitives that their treatment was at 
first designed to impair their physique 
so as to make escape impossible. 
Sleeping with their faces in the dust, 
and with arms and ankles drawn 
across their backs, was difficult enough, 
but this infliction was augmented 
by the practice of making them lie 
between sentinels who would periodic- 
ally jostle. them to keep them awake. 

After four weeks of monotonous 
travelling they found themselves con- 
fronted by ranges of jagged mountains, 
high and blue in the haze. One 
morning the captives were summoned 
to the presence of the chief, and stood 
surrounded by a crowd of his followers. 
There was a general feeling of crisis. 

“Our time’s up, I should say,” 
remarked Ponder in an aside. “I 
only hope it will be a quick death.” 

Coldblow, who had withstood the 
privations of the past month less 
stolidy than his companion, was 
silent and his face drawn and ashen. 

“The head says,” announced Hsii, 
** s00n we come to Hiskilar, where our 
travel is ended. If there is no message 
at Hiskilar, he make you dead.” 

“Tell the old »” retorted Ponder, 
“that we’re properly cheesed off, and 
.|-he might as well finish the job here 
and now.” 

“Foreign man says,” Hsii trans- 
lated, “‘ his life is become heavy and 
bitter, and he begs the Honourable 
Chief to terminate speedily his worth- 
less existence.” 
| The bandit leader looked at the 
| prisoners with something approaching 

approval. 
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“It is astonishing that they were 
not military officials rather than com- 
mercial persons,” he observed. 

“Tell him we are in the Army,” 
ventured Ponder, by a sudden 
inspiration. 

The chief looked incredulous but 
interested ; for most Chinese bandits 
were soldiers until they found that 
reserve service was more profitable 
and enjoyable. 

“‘ Have they any proofs ?” 

Ponder bared his chest, revealing 
an arrow-pierced heart and the name 
Exsig tattooed upon it. 

The bandits crowded round to see, 
commenting on the warlike design 
and observing that the foreign writing 
must conceal the name of an army 
formation. Hsii fortunately kept 
silence unless required to interpret. 
A good deal of discussion ensued, and 
the outcome was that the captives’ 
lives would be spared on condition 
that they remained with the band as 
unarmed followers. Any attempt at 
escape would be punished by instant 
death. 

Ponder and Coldblow readily 
accepted the improved status which 
this decision conferred, and hope 
sprang once again as they set forward 
into the more fertile valleys of 
Turkestan. 

The next three days passed 
pleasantly enough. The orchards of 
the villages through which they passed 
provided grapes, plums and apricots, 
and the turbaned inhabitants appeared 
anxious to do commerce with the 
Chinese visitors, who seemed to have 
plenty of money for the purchase of 
their woven rugs and articles of 
saddlery. 

One noonday, however, as the 
caravan rested at the foot of a rocky 
hillside, they were roused by a sudden 
fusillade, and bullets sang unpleasantly 

B 
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as they ricochetted from the stones. 
The bandits sprang to arms and took 
cover behind scrub and boulders, but 
their unseen assailants continued to 
pour a heavy fire upon them. At 
intervals the chatter of a machine-gun 
echoed across the valley. 

The bandits returned the fire aim- 
lessly, but when several of them had 
been hit they appeared to contemplate 
evasion rather than combat, and 
began to disperse, mounting their 
ponies and picking their way as 
quickly as possible among the rocks. 

The three prisoners found them- 
selves left to their own devices but 
exposed to an _ indiscriminate fire, 
and crept into the shelter of a shrubby 
crag, where they decided to remain 
until the battle was over. 

Gradually the firing died away, 
until the deserted valley was once 
more silent. Coldblow was the first 


to get up and peer round, and he 
quickly drew the others’ attention 


to several bodies of horsemen, aggregat- 
ing some hundreds, who were con- 
verging upon them, diligently search- 
ing the ground. A number of shots 
was suddenly fired at or over them, 
so at Coldblow’s instigation they held 
their arms above their heads and 
resigned themselves to Fate. 

The newcomers were dressed in a 
variety of uniforms, with peaked 
military caps or head-cloths, but 
mounted on horses of superior height 
and appearance to those of the bandits. 
They resembled the Chinese, but wore 
@ more ferocious and stalwart aspect. 
Several of them rode up, and, covering 
the three men with carbines, signed 
to them to walk in front. The force 
gradually re-formed, and, with the 
prisoners in their midst, rode on up 
the valley. 

At nightfall they came through azi 


oasis of vineyards and orchards to 
a small town of flat-topped houses, 
above which rose the minarets of 
several mosques. With remarkable 
expedition a detachment was detailed 
to escort the captives to a large 
house in the centre of the town, 
guarded by sentries with long, three- 
cornered bayonets. They soon found 
themselves standing before a table 
facing two officers, one of whom 
looked Chinese, while his colleague, 
despite his Mongolian features, was 
of lighter complexion and had a more 
prominent nose. 

Hsii found himself interpreting in 
his usual expressionless way. 

“Colonel Ma say, who are you 
and why you come here ?” 

“Who are we ?” Ponder cautiously 
asked Coldblow. 

“Tell him,” replied the latter, “‘ we 
are British soldiers and we were cap- 
tured by bandits. We are fed up and 
want to go back to Peking.” 

The inquisitors looked at one another 
and talked animatedly in a language 
which neither Hsii nor the Englishmen 
could understand. 

At last Colonel Ma addressed Hsii : 
“I cannot deal with these foreigners, 
but Colonel Djamilov will send a 
telegram to Alma Ata for instructions. 
You will live here until the answer 
comes.” 

For two days the captives lingered 
in a barely furnished room, with a 
single barred window looking into a 
yard where soldiers continually rode 
in to water their horses at an ancient 
fountain. They were not bound, 
and their diet was tolerable, including 
fresh fruit and vegetables, with rice 
and a little meat. Each was given 
two cigarettes a day, which, as Cold- 
blow remarked, made life worth living 
again. 
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On the third day they were suddenly 
taken from their prison, put into a 
motor-car, and driven to a landing- 
ground where a two-engined aircraft, 
with red stars upon its wings, was 
preparing to start up. They were 
ordered to enter the machine. The 
interior was quite dark owing to the 
window being covered, and they were 
guarded by two soldiers who might 
have been Europeans but who could 
not or would not understand anything 
they said. 

A few minutes later they were lifted 
into the air. Soon they began to 
feel the decreasing temperature; for 
they had no clothing other than the 
garments in which they had walked 
out of Peking on that August morning 
many weeks before. The hours passed 
in a state of semi-coma, interrupted 
by short conversations with Hsii, 
who had gathered that their recent 
captors were rebel Dungans (Moslems 
of Chinese origin), who were being 
supported by the authorities of Soviet 
Central Asia against the Chinese 
provincial governor. 

Before they landed, bandages were 
tied over their eyes, and they were 
eventually unloaded from the aircraft 
into a motor-lorry and driven for 
about twenty minutes before they 
descended and were led into a building. 
When the bandages were removed 
they found themselves in a small 
room furnished only with a bucket 
and lighted by a single ventilator 
near the ceiling. A dark-faced man 
in uniform brought them a pail of 
cabbage soup and a hunk of black 
bread on a tin plate, and they were 
left for the night to their own devices. 

In the morning they received three 
cans of milkless tea and another hunk 
of black bread, and soon after were 
escorted by four soldiers down a 
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long corridor to a door with unin- 
telligible capitals painted upon it. 

The room they entered was, to 
their surprise, quite windowless and 
illuminated by a bright electric lamp 
which shone full into their faces. 
They were brought to a halt before 
the light, and to their astonishment 
were addressed in English by a voice 
from behind it. 

“What are your names ? ” 

“What is your country ? ” 

“Are you English, Scottish, Northern 
Irish, Eire, Wales, Man Island, Channel 
Island, Wight Island ? ” 

“* What is your occupation ? ” 

“What is your appointment in the 
Army ?” 

The voice was obviously dissatisfied 
with the replies to these questions, and 
retorted: “‘ We know very well that 
is not true. There is no reason to 
come here but for British Intelligence 
Service.” 

The Englishmen looked at one 
another. 

“Might be better to say we 
deserted,” suggested Ponder, but the 
voice interjected: “It is forbidden 
to talk to one another.” 

Coldblow took a deep breath and 
began: ‘“ We are deserters from the 
British Army because we want to 
work in Russia.” 

There was a pause. 

“For what reason you wish to 
leave British Army and work in 
Russia ? ” 

“We were cheesed off, sir,” put in 
Ponder. There was a sound of pages 
being hurriedly turned over. 

“You were chased off ?” suggested 
the voice. 

**'No, just browned off.” 

There was another pause. 

“We have already certain informa- 
tion about your activities, and we 
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know that you are members of the 
British Intelligence Service. Do you 
confess that ?” 

“It’s a 
indignantly. 

A quick order was given, and the 
quivering Hsii was marched out. A 
deathly pause ensued, followed by the 
sound of a shot. 

“Do you still deny you are mem- 
bers of British Intelligence Service ? ” 
resumed the voice. 

“It’s bluff,’ muttered Coldblow to 
his companion. 

The unseen inquisitor gave a few 
quick orders, and Coldblow was escorted 
back to his cell. Ponder was pushed 
into a chair and firmly pinioned, so 
that the strong electric light was 
close to his face. 

** Who is the most influential man 
in your organisation ? ” 

‘The Quarter bloke.” 

“* Are you not an imperialist spy ?” 

“Spy nothing. I’m a poor 
private in the British Army, and I 
don’t know what the hell you’re 
raving about.” 

The light seemed to grow stronger 
and to sear through his closed eyelids. 
A time came when the distress in his 
brain destroyed any control over his 
speech, and he answered questions 
with the first words that occurred to 
him. At length Coldblow’s turn came, 
but after some hours’ questioning it 
seemed that the examiner had decided 
either that his prisoners knew nothing 
or that he could not force the correct 
answers from them. 

“The preliminary examination is 
finished. If you have nothing more 
to say, you will be sent by train 
tomorrow to the investigation camp. 
During the night you may perhaps 
reconsider yourselves.”’ 

- For the simple reason that they 


lie,” burst out Ponder 
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possessed no information of interest 
to their inquisitor the captives volun- 
teered no further statement, and early 
next morning found themselves, with 
some forty other unfortunates of both 
sexes, marched through the streets 
of a squalid town, dominated by a 
few ugly concrete buildings, to a 
wooden railway station filled with 
expectant passengers of the most 
varied character. Bearded men with 
massive sheepskin caps, dark-faced 
women in coloured shawls, bullet- 
headed soldiers and turbaned citizens 
squatted on the platforms or besieged 
the restaurant. A loud-speaker alter- 
nately relayed clangorous music and 
made long but apparently unheeded 
speeches. 

The escorted party was marched 
across the rails to a siding and made 
to climb into a closed waggon with 
an unlighted stove in the middle 
and a few narrow vents near the 
roof. The doors were shut and bolted, 
and the inmates, pressed close to- 
gether, squatted or stood in semi- 
darkness, occasionally muttering to 
one another. 

“Well, we're still alive,’ was 
Ponder’s consoling reflection as the 
waggon wasclanked into sudden motion 
by the shock of a shunting train. 

The hours passed in an atmosphere 
of increasing malodour and continual 
jolting, relieved at intervals by halts 
during some of which rations of 
black bread, soup, or tea were thrust 
in by the guards. There was a hole 
in the floor through which both men 
and women were expected to relieve 
nature. Coldblow began to examine 
the faces of his neighbours, and found 
himself particularly interested in a 
middle-aged man with a grey beard, 
who kept an eye glued to a chink in 
the woodwork of the truck. At one 
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point the man turned to him in an 
attempt to open conversation. After 
several essays in various languages 
Coldblow enlightened him with the 
remark: “I’m from Luton. No 
can speak foreign bat.” 

“ Ah, you are then English,” said 
the stranger in a subdued voice. 
“How come you here, or was I 
indiscreet by asking ?” 

The two soldiers, delighted at find- 
ing one among their morose com- 
panions who could converse in English, 
soon poured out their story to him. 

“IT should myself introduce,” re- 
joined the bearded man when they had 
finshed. “I am Engineer A. P. 
Yureniev, late of Sovstal Works. 
Because I warned a workman that 
dirty oil-cans would erode an engine 
I was accused of teaching sabotage 
methods and was condemned to im- 
prisonment in a Correction Camp. 
When they have finished with me there 
I know I shall be either dead or 
insane. For this reason I am deter- 
mined to risk my life in an attempt 
at escape. Perhaps you, too——” 

“Count us in, professor,” chimed 
in the Englishmen. ‘‘ What’s the 
idea ?” 

Yureniev, from his personal observa- 
tions and previous knowledge, esti- 
mated that on the third day of their 
journey they would be running parallel 
to the Persian Frontier ; and said that 
on the first suitable occasion, when the 
doors were opened for rations, the 
three of them should quickly force 
their way out and chance their lives 
in a desperate dash to the border 
hills, 

“Why not everyone push together ?”’ 
suggested Coldblow. ‘“‘ We’d stand a 
better chance.” 

“There are those among us who 
would inform against us,’ cautioned 
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Yureniev. “I will try to find others; 
but I must be terribly careful.” 

The first two days of the journey 
were passed in dreary monotony, 
punctuated by incidents such as the 
sudden collapse of a passenger or an 
outburst of weeping or delirium in 
some dark corner. On one occasion 
a dead body was removed at a stop 
and thrown out on the line like a 
sack. On the third day Yureniev 
suddenly turned from his peep-hole 
and muttered: ‘“‘ Tonight we should 
reach Ashqabad, but the crossing of 
the Atrek will be difficult. We must 
therefore make the attempt at the 
next food-halting, which may be at 
any hour. Be ready!” 

At every check to the train’s 
motion they braced themselves for 
the effort, but the doors had not 
been opened by the time dusk began 
to fall. Yureniev had made contact 
with two other reliable prisoners, 
who were to join them in their venture. 

The critical moment arrived. The 
train clanked to a standstill, there 
was a drawing of bolts, and the 
sliding doors admitted the glare of 
alantern. Simultaneously their leader, 
with a yell of ‘“‘ Svoboda!” threw 
himself into the void, and the others 
joined him. 

There was a scuffle and loud shout- 
ing; Coldblow, as previously in- 
structed, dived under the train and 
emerged on the port side. He heard 
shots; but under cover of darkness 
got away from the railway and 
found himself on an expanse of 
gravelly ground, across which it was 
difficult to keep direction. There 
was no moon, and he had no knowledge 
of the stars, but did his best to travel 
at right angles to the line of the 
railway. Occasionally he stopped to 
listen, and at length joined up with 
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Ponder and one of their escaped com- 
panions. 

“They got the professor,” puffed 
Ponder. ‘He came a little way 
with me, but he was hit and told me 
not to wait. ‘I’m finished,’ he says, 
‘but I shall be free, which is what 
I want.’” 

“Tf I was a foreigner,” observed 
the enlightened Coldblow, ‘ I’d rather 
be dead, too.” 


“These two men,” concluded the 
Colonel, “turned up in an exhausted 
condition at Meshed, in Persia, and 
were eventually seen by our Consul- 
General. As soon as it was discovered 
where they had been, the telephones 
began to buzz in Whitehall; for few 
Englishmen had travelled in those 
regions and come out alive. They 


were, of course, liable to trial by 
court martial for desertion, but as 
head of the M.I. Branch concerned 
I succeeded in having them flown to 
London and interviewed before they 


could be seen by any outside authority. 
I overcalled my hand, like Disraeli 
buying the Canal Shares, but got 
them delivered at the War Office, 
still wearing their concealing beards, 
under plain wrapper at eleven o’clock 
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one Tuesday morning. I had two of 
my four walls covered by a large-scale 
map of Central Asia, with gazetteers 
in English, French, German, Russian, 
and Chinese. The interview was in 
the MOST SECRET category, and closed 
to our competitors in the other Services. 
I began, I remember, with a little 
speech to the effect that, although 
they had rendered themselves liable 
to a charge of desertion, the help which 
they would afford to our Intelligence, 
and the resource and fortitude which 
they had displayed, would be taken 
into account in mitigating the con- 
sequences of their action, and might 
even have a favourable effect upon 
their futures. I then began to interro- 
gate them with a view to a detailed 
report upon this unique journey.” 

“The results must have been 
staggering,” I suggested. 

“‘ Staggering ? They were a knock- 
out. ‘I couldn’t rightly say where 
we’ve been,’ was the sum of Cold- 
blow’s information, ‘except that we 
weren't treated right and I’m jolly 
glad to be home.’ ‘It was a regular 
heathen country, sir,’ was Ponder’s 
contribution, ‘and the less I can 
remember about it the better I'll 
be pleased.’ ” 








JOURNEY WITH A GYPSY. 


BY RUPERT CROFT-COOKE. 


I once travelled in a horse-drawn 
caravan in Sussex and Kent with a 
young gypsy as companion. He used 
a number of sobriquets, but his real 
name was Ted Scamp. Real name ? 
His real name had been forgotten 
centuries ago. But the gypsies in 
England have taken surnames—some 
a little ostentatiously from noble 
families, like the Stanleys, the Bos- 
wells, the Lovells, some perhaps from 
farms they had known or from a name 
picked up in conversation. For Chris- 
tian names they have chosen the most 
gorgeous and high-sounding words 
that have come their way, or assumed 
the names of heroes or even classic 
figures or ancient gods, which they 
frequently pronounce incorrectly. 


Bartholoways, Northalian, Evergreen 
are examples of the first, Wellington, 
Nelson, Marlboro’ of the second, and 


Neptune, Morpus, Piramus of the 
third. They are bashful of using 
their forenames with strangers, and to 
this day I have never learnt what the 
young man who called himself Ted 
was named by his mother. 

The Scamp clan is ancient and quite 
honourable, and found chiefly in the 
home counties. Perhaps the name 
was given to some early forefather 
who allowed it to cling without know- 
ing the meaning of the English word. 
The young Scamp who travelled with 
me was the great-nephew of a certain 
Gilderoy Scamp, a gypsy of great 
fame in the Isle of Thanet. Ted had 
the thick black curling hair of his race, 
but worn loose rather than in the oily 
ringlets which the gypsies sometimes 
affect. Under it was one of those 


lively angular faces—all points, eyes, 
ears, nose, chin, sharp-pointed. He 
was about five foot eight in height, 
with a slim Indian body from which 
his shoulder-muscles and biceps swelled 
noticeably. In build he was a curious 
mixture of strength and almost femi- 
nine gracefulness, and his fingers, in 
which he could crack nuts, were as 
delicate in shape as a girl’s. 

He had, he told me, been away 
from his family a good deal, had worked 
on a fair and even in a factory. But 
so far as he knew he had no gorgio 
blood, and when he came to tell me 
of his grand-parents he said that all 
four of them spoke ‘proper deep 
Romanes.’ He could not read or 
write, of course, but his brain was 
quick, he had understanding and 
imaginative sympathy as well as 
steady common-sense. As I came to 
know him I found that he was the 
most complete human being I had met. 
His self-sufficiency was almost frighten- 
ing. I felt that he could be set down 
anywhere in the world in any circum- 
stances and would immediately find 
his level. He knew, with quiet but 
absolute certainty, that there was no 
problem of existence which he could 
not instantly solve. And this was no 
defence mechanism unconsciously set 
up by a lonely nomad who felt that 
every man’s hand was against him. 
A part of it may have been inherited 
from his fighting forbears, but there 
was also something that was pecu- 
liarly his own, a self-reliance which 
laughed at misfortune, a certainty, a 
humorous indifference to society. 

He examined the horse I had bought, 
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calling it then and thereafter a groi, 
and the caravan, which to him and all 
gypsies was a vardo. Mine was a ledge- 
waggon made about forty years ago. 
“That vardo would paint up nice,” 
he said as he critically examined the 
coachwork. “Should be picked out 
in different colours, but that would 
take all the winter. See these carved 
bits ? They’re what the gypsie. like.” 
He pointed to two carved edges of 
the side screens in the front of the 
waggon. ‘“ You should see what some 
of them make of those. Chisel ’em 
out in curves and twists, they do. 
Make the pattern up out of their 
heads. Wonderful, some of them. 
They like ornament, you’ know. 
These ...” He pointed to two pedi- 
ments under the windows carved to 
the crude likeness of foliage. ‘‘ These 
have been done by gypsies. All these 
racks ought to’ be picked out, too. 
And the wheels. What do you say ?” 
I agreed that it should be done that 
way. But I asked who could do it. 


“Ought to have got my dadus,” 
said Ted, though the father to whom 
he referred had been dead ten years. 
“He was the man for doing up a 


vardo. He could carve lions’ heads to 
go under the roof and paint flowers on 
the waggon door that looked like real. 
Fifty different colours he done on one 
vardo he had, and it was the kushtiest 
ever you see on the road. He could 
have done those wheels like a coach- 
builder, all lines and twists. And I 
seen some carving he done over the 
door which the gorgios used to come 
and look at. Grapes, it was, and 
pobbas (apples) and leaves and that. 
Lovely.” 

Less ambitiously we bought some 
maroon and yellow paint and Ted set 
to work. His design was simple—the 
waggon maroon, the wheels, carving, 
roof, and framing in yellow. The 
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waggon began to look gay— inside and 
out. But it would not have done for a 
Romani, he said. Not enough different 
colours. 

As he painted the waggon one odd 
little superstition came to light. Some- 
thing, I forget now what it was, 
seemed to me to need black paint. 

“No,” said Ted firmly. ‘“ Not 
black, it doesn’t want.”’ 

** Why not, Ted ?” 

“Not black. Never you put any 
black paint on a vardo.” I thought 
there was to be no explanation of this 
taboo. But he added quietly, “It 
means death.” 

** Well, of course. 
means...” 

“No it doesn’t. Not to a gypsy. 
You can wear black clothes if you 
want and it doesn’t mean nothing. 
But black paint on the waggon—well, 
you'll never see it. Not on any Romani 
waggon. One did once. One of the 
Smiths it was—old Jupiter Smith. 
Used to travel Berkshire way. He 
was told often enough. But he would 
have his doors and window - frames 
black. One night him and his mort— 
that’s his woman—went down to the 
kitchema (inn), and while they was 
out the waggon must have caught fire 
from the stove and two dear little 
chavvies (children) that was asleep in 
the bunk was burnt to death.” 

So we had no black paint on our 
waggon. I asked him about the word 
‘mort’ he had used, and he said it 
was slang. 

“But how do you know, Ted? 
Which is Romanes and which is 
slang ?” 

He considered that carefully. 

** Don’t know how I know,” he said 
at last. ‘You can always tell, 
though.” 

And he could. Never, as I was to 
discover, did he confuse the two. He 
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had a great store of slang and cant, 
learnt on the road from tinkers, pedlars, 
and tramps, or on fair-grounds from 
its people, but he never claimed for it 
that it was anything but slang. When 
Ted said a word was ‘proper deep 
Romanes’ it was so. Later, when I 
began to study the language, I would 
find it in Smart and Crofton’s Dic- 
tionary, or in Borrow’s, or in one of 
the many vocabularies compounded 
by other students, and later till, 
when I reached India, I would hear 
the same word again, a little purer, a 
little less corrupted by use among a 
people who had left the land of their 
own language, but unmistakably one 
in root. 


Just when we were ready to leave 
the orchard where my waggon stood 
and take to the road, there was a 
heavy fall of snow, and we had to 
remain for a week or so while the horse 
was stabled. But those were good days 
in which sitting over the tea-cups by 


a blazing fire in the waggon I learnt 
much of gypsy lore. Ted liked his tea 
and would drink perhaps a quart at a 
sitting. 

“Not but what there aren’t some 
teas we can make ourselves if we can’t 
get the tatcho muttimengri (real tea). 
I don’t suppose you’d even have drunk 
stinging-nettle tea, now, would you ? 
But it’s kushti. You get the bloom of 
the nettle and hang it in the sun in 
paper bags to dry for a week or so, then 
drop in a few dry lavender seeds and 
boil it. Or sloe-leaf tea, or dandelion, 
or hop-tips, or elderberry tea which 
we drink for rash and eczema. All 
good tea, bor (friend). Good in hard 
times when you’ve got no money for 
the other.” 

While we were halted we learnt of 
some gypsies who were camped up the 
lane. Their name was Killick and 
they were known to Ted. 
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“They’ve got a few grois and a 
couple of light carts,” said Ted. 
“'They’ve built up a couple of tents, 
You ought to see how they’re made. 
We'll jaul (go) up there presently.” 

Now there is mystery in this matter 
of tents. Francis Hindes Groome, 
perhaps the greatest of the gypsy 
scholars, did not believe that the 
Romanies were tent-dwellers. He 
speaks of their tents as a curious sur- 
vival of the previous century. ‘“ Older 
than cromlechs,”’ he says, “ older than 
buried towns, older than the pyra- 
mids, they take one back to that far- 
distant time when Jabal became ‘ the 
father of such as dwell in tents,’ ” but 
he goes on to add, diffidently it is true, 
that the gypsies have only resorted to 
them in England during the last hun- 
dred years, his reason being that few 
of the writers who describe gypsy 
encampments in Europe mention them, 
and one actually speaks of the 
Egyptians staying “in a great hay- 
house in a remote place.” 

I am wholly convinced that the 
gypsy has never been anything but a 
tent-dweller, however he may have 
improvised at different times during 
his wanderings. Groome himself quotes 
Symon Simeonis, who saw near Candia 
in Crete in 1322 “a race outside the 
city asserting themselves to be of the 
family of Ham, rarely or never stopping 
in one place beyond thirty days, always 
wandering and fugitive as though 
accused by God and after the thirteenth 
day removing from field to field with 
their oblong tents black and low like 
the Arabs.” Inexplicable otherwise 
is the fact that countless gypsies 
possessed of fine vardos leave them 
empty at night to make their bed on 
the ground in one of their little tents, 
and inexplicable otherwise, I feel, is 
the fact that nearly all gypsy tents in 
England are constructed in the same, 
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certainly traditional, way. But what 
makes me most confident in this and 
gives me the courage to differ from 
Groome and nearly all the other 
students of Romani life is something 
which I believe I am alone in noting. 
It is that the tents made by the 
vagrant Indian tribes in India today 
are identical with those of the Killick 
family from Hailsham which I exam- 
ined with Ted that evening. Pitched 
in the snow by an English lane with 
@ group of men and women at their 
fireside (men and women with no 
notion, of course, of their own ancestry 
or racial birthplace), these tents did 
not vary in a single detail, even down 
to the number of benders or flexible 
sticks that formed their roofs, from 
the tents of gypsies camped in the 
dust of the Deccan. It is not con- 
clusive, of course, but with the men- 
tality of doubting Thomas I am con- 
vinced by this miracle against any 
logic that might be evoked. 

That afternoon we walked up the 
snowbound lane and came on the little 
encampment. It was growing dusk 
and the air was quite still. The 
silence about us was eerie, and even 
at the tents there was no sound as we 
approached. It was a double tent with 
a yog-loo (fire-screen) between—that 
is to say, two little beehive tents built 
with their entrances facing one another 
and a higher construction between 
them, with a hole in the top through 
which the smoke of the fire escaped. 
The tents were wretched things—a 
tattered miscellany of old blankets, 
bits of waterproofing, and even gunny 
sacks pulled untidily over the frame- 
work. 

The Killicks came out of these and 
showed themselves not unfriendly, but 
a grim stillness was over the whole 
scene, a miserable emptiness. Nobody 
spoke much. The dogs, after a per- 
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functory yelp on our approach, were 
still. The horses looked sad and 
chilled. 

Amos Killick showed me, readily 
enough, how his tents were made. 

““ See, you have a ridge-pole running 
along the top. Ours is bits of elm 
which we travels round with us. 
The benders we picks up afresh when 
we camp very often. The ridge-pole 
has holes bored in it with a red-hot 
saster (iron) and into these the benders 
—we use ash when we can get it, but 
then these are hazel—are fitted. Then 
the other end of the bender goes in 
the ground. There you’ve got your 
framework.” 

“How many benders do you use ? ” 

“Five each side and five at the 
back.” 

“Is that just your number, Amos ? 
Or are they always made with five ?” 

“Never remember seeing one with 
more—or less. Did you, my Ted ? ” 

“* Always five,”’ Ted confirmed. 

“I can see how the side ones go in 
the holes. What about the ones at 
the back ?” 

“They tuck under the benders, 
see ? Then you put the covering on. 
You fix it with anything handy, skewers, 
blackthorn spines—they’re good, but 
you must fry ’em first.” 

“Fry them ?” 

“Yes; in a frying-pan. The fat 
gets into the wood. Protection, like. 
And they slip in and out easier. Then 
you make your loo between the two 
tents, and you’re kushti.” 

I learnt something else about gypsies 
on the following day when we at last 
set out on our journey. We came to 
an isolated cross-roads and Ted pointed 
to some fresh grass dropped in the 
road. 

““That’s the Killicks,” he said. 
“One lot must have gone on ahead 
and the others be following. That’s 
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the patteran to show ’em which road 
to take.” 

I asked him about these patterans, 
or signs. 

“That’s the chiefest one—grass 
dropped on the tober. But there’s 
a way of marking a wafti hatching 
tan, a bad stopping-place, which any 
Romani knows. You tie a couple of 
bits of cloth round a kosh (stick) and 
stick it in the ground or chin (cut) two 
strips of bark from a tree. If I was a 
farmer and wanted to keep the diddies 
off a certain place where they was in 
the habit of stopping, that’s what I’d 
do, and they wouldn’t come there no 
more. 'They’d think they’d been done 
by other needies. But one bit of rag 
just stuck in the hedge near a kenner 
means its kushti for munging.” 

I stopped him for interpretation. 
Diddies was slang for ‘ didikais,’ half- 
bred gypsies; kenner was a house, 
and munging was begging. 

“If they want to say which way 
they went when they left a place 
where they’d been hatching, they 
chin a kosh, skin a bit of wood, and 
leave the shavings on the tan, then 
stick the white wood in the direction 
they’ve gone. But most of the tracing 
is done by inquiry. See, bor, gypsies 
never give one another away, but they 
always answer questions from other 
gypsies truthful. One can always find 
another that way. News travels fast 
among them, They don’t read nor 
write, but when they meet they 
exchange the news and it gets passed 
on.” 

“‘Aren’t there some chalk signs? On 
walls and houses, I mean?” I seemed 
to remember dimly hearing of them. 

“Not much used nowadays,” said 
Ted. ‘But a circle’s good, and a 
cross is bad. That’s about all I know. 
But I bleef the mumpers—that’s a 
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slang word for tramps—have different 


” 
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ones 

This led to a discussion of what 
remains of gypsy law and custom. 
The most important, my gypsy said, 
referred to horses. 

“Tf a Romani gets right down till 
he loses his horse you’ll generally find 
@ scription’s got up for him till he’s 
got another—unless he’s trying it on, 
which he’d never do but once.” 

“You do have certain laws amongst 
yourselves, then ?” 

““T’ve never heard of none. Unless 
you call putting anyone in shame a 
law. That’s still done. If a girl 
who’s married comes back to her 
father’s waggon or a man leaves his 
wife, they’d be in shame with other 
gypsies. And that’s hard. They 
can’t pull on to any ground with the 
rest nor yet go to the same pub. or 
pass the time of day. I remember one 
of the Hildings was in shame once for 
stealing from another gypsy waggon, 
and he blew his brains out in the end.” 

* Strict about that, then ? ” 

“There’s some things we’re very 
strict on, bor. Very strict. We’re not 
often married in church, but may God 
strike me it’s marriage when two of 
us do it. Sometimes it’s just a ring 
and sometimes just a promise, but 
whatever it is it’s for keeps. The 
moosh (man) just tells the rakli, the girl, 
to be ready one night and off they go. 
Perhaps he’s got a vardo or perhaps 
just a tent, but once they’ve gone 
together they can’t part, not without 
being shamed. And if one gets luller’d 
by the police the other’ll be waiting, 
however long it is. Nor don’t gypsy 
girls lose their ’ginity before they’re 
married—or very seldom. But it’s the 
moosh who rules the home more’n 

what it is with kennicks, house- 
dwellers. The mort does what he says 


1 Tober = a Shelta word for road, 
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unless she wants a poggering (beating). 
But on the whole they get on all right, 
and very often the older they get the 
better they get on.” 

** Go on, Ted.” 

“IT don’t know what more to tell 
you about that. I say they’re strict. 
So they are. And when a man leaves 
his family to get married, he does 
leave it. He’s got no more claim on 
anything. If his father dies with any 
money, it’ll go. to the unmarried ones. 
A married moosh makes a new family. 
He’s finished with the old. But him 
and his wife, after they’ve been to- 
gether for a week or two, should go 
and see her old people. There’ve been 
troubles enough through them not 
doing that. It’s the proper Romani 
‘way. When they’ve gone off together 
they must go back and make sure it’s 
all right with hers. Then they’re 
married.” 

“* There’s nothing special that makes 
a wedding then, Ted?” I asked, for 
I had recollections of broomstick 
stories. 

“Nothing that I’ve ever heard of, 
cept sometimes they join hands while 
some of the folki are standing round. 
I remember when young Here-Rocks 
Buckland married one of ours my 
grand-dad held their hands together 
and made them promise. That’s all 
I’ve ever seen. There was a bori 
great hawing and peeving after that. 
Eating and drinking, I mean. But 
there’s not always. Gen’ly they just 
goes off together. I did hear of cases 
when the girl’s father wanted to test 
what kind of a man it was his daughter 
was going to get rummer’d (married) 
to, and set one of her brothers on to 
fight him. And an old man in the 
Brazil lot made one of the Emmets 
work with them for a month before 
he’d let him have his daughter. But 
it’s not often you hear of that,” 
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“Nothing else about marriage, Ted ?” 

“Only one thing I can think of. 
There is a few gypsies with more than 
one woman travelling with them. 
Fair and square, mind you. He looks 
after them both. I s’pose he’d say he 
was married to both of them—not if a 
gorgio was to ask, because it’s not 
legal. But there was one of the 
Blacks married two sisters and had 
children from both of them. Travelled 
together for years they did. All the 
Romanies knew about it, but I don’t 
suppose no kennick ever got to hear.” 

“Do they marry one of their own 
lot generally, Ted ?” 

“Cousins, yes. And I have heard 
of an uncle and niece. One of the 
Hildings, that was, years ago.” 

Our journey together in the maroon- 
and-yellow vardo was not a long one 
in distance, though we were nearly 
two months on the road, staying 
several days in some places and some 
weeks at one village because of another 
fall of snow. It was not a grand trek 
across England, with nights spent in 
general encampments or days of jour- 
neying as one of a string of waggons. 
It was full of incident, but no one 
event or disaster was big enough to 
dwarf the rest. It was long enough to 
give me the sense of the thing, the 
feeling of being one of a vagrant 
people, to see the suspicion in men’s 
faces, and once to know the majestic 
stupidity of the Law. And it was 
varied, as all good travelling must be, 
taking us through two counties and 
most kinds of winter and early spring 
weather, and bringing us into contact 
with some nicely contrasted people. 
But it did not carry us through the 
summer or to the Welsh mountains. 
It was a dawdling, pleasant journey 
through parts of Kent and Sussex which 
ended as unexpectedly as it had begun. 

Yet all the way, night after night, 
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Ted talked to me about his people. 
He had no reserve now. He had 
adopted me; he was teaching me, he 
said, to be a good chal; and chal, 
meaning Man, is a word used only of 
Romanies. His dialect was a joy—not 
his use of Romanes so much as his use 
of English. Fertile and expressive, he 
was never short of a word, improvising 
where he had not learnt, and mispro- 
nouncing blissfully when he believed 
he was repeating an impressive poly- 
syllable. ‘* That’s all menagerie,” he 
said once of some gorgio story, and I 
did not gather the import of that till he 
used it again in another connection and 
said the story of a film was menagerie, 
and I realised that he meant imaginary. 
And a certain boxer was a world 
chamkin. And Ted always bleefed in 
a thing. 

His talk about his fellow gypsies 
was continually leading me into specu- 
lation. For instance, in describing to 
me his great-uncle Gilderoy he said 
that right at the last, when the old 
man was over ninety, he “ moved into 
a house and died miserable.” 

“IT sometimes wonder if it was to 
save the waggon. See, when a Romani 
dies they burn everything that belonged 
to him: his blankets, his clothes, 
every little thing, and sometimes, if 
they’re strick Romanies, his waggon’s 
burnt as well. Least that was the old 
way and there’s plenty do it still.” 

I had heard of sutti, the barbarous 
Hindu custom of including the widow 
among the personal property of a man 
burnt after his death. I knew by now 
that the Romanies came from India, 
and here, it seemed, was evidence 
that they had once been Hindus. 
Deity they have none, and attempts 
to bring them to organised religion in 
England have not been successful. 
But religious observance of a sort 
remains to them, and such as it is, as 
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I later came to believe, it is the last 
dim remnants of a_half-forgotten 
Hinduism which was never strong 
enough in them to survive the de- 
parture of the race from the only soil 
on which Hinduism thrives—that of 
Hind. When first they swept across 
Europe they may have brought with 
them Brahma, Vishnu, and the terrible 
Shiva, but time, and strange lands and 
people, and their defiant struggle for 
survival had gradually wiped the 
racial memory clean. Only in such 
crude rites as the one described by 
Ted some jumbled fragments seemed: 
to survive. 

** Anything else you remember about 
the death and burial of Romanies, 
Ted?” 

“There’s a lot. But it’s not always 
done now. When these half-bred 
gypsies die they’re s’often as not 
buried in the cement’ry like gorgios. 
Well, ours go to the cement’ry too,- 
or the churchyard. But we do it 
properly. The man’s family don’t 
eat or drink till he’s under ground, 
and they never leave him alone with- 
out someone to watch over ’im. Other 
relations and friends will come and 
take turns watching, or sit up with 
the family if they’re not going to sleep, 
as ten to one they’re not. 

“They gen’ly bury a few things 
with him. My dadus had a little 
golden horse on his watch chain and 
a couple of little crosses, one gold and 
one silver, and there was some dock- 
ments about him which all went in the 
coffin before they nailed it down. 
And when they were ready to bury 
him his people came from miles around 
to follow him—there was more’n two 
hundred of ’em. A wonderful funeral 
that was—and I tell you another 
thing, there’s no drink at a Romani 
funeral. Not to say drink. — It’s 
thought to be disrespectable to the 
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dead. We drink any other time, 
weddings and that, but not the least 
drop at a funeral. 

“If a man’s poor when he dies, 
they'll very often club up for his 
funeral ’spenses. And every one of 
them’ll bring flowers and wear their 
best klobber. But I tell you what, if 
anyone’s in shame they won’t let him 
follow the coffin, not even if he’s the 
man’s own son. I’ve known big 
troubles about that. 

“Even if they don’t burn the 
waggon, they'll always burn his clothes 
and bedding and that. They’d never 
wear ’em, or sell ’em, or give em away. 
Not for anything. And a Romani 
doesn’t make a will. Not often, any- 
ways. 'The money he has when he 
dies is shared out, and anything else 
goes to the eldest unmarried one. 
That’s the usual way. But with 
the half-breeds anything’s liable to 
happen.” 

Since Ted told me of the gypsy 
custom of burning the belongings of 
a dead man, I have learnt that, among 
the various students of the race who 
have followed George Borrow, opinion 
has been divided on the origin of the 
ritual. For myself, as I have said, 
I believe it to be some remnant 
of Hinduism which Romanies have 
not forgotten. One fact that has 
emerged from all the study and specu- 
lation which have been devoted to the 
Romanies is that they are of Indian 
origin. My own experiences in India 
have answered the question for me, 
but I hasten to add that they have 
done so in a quite unacademic way ; 
for I had no opportunity to make any 
profound study of Indian gypsies and 
did not learn to distinguish one of 
the so-called ‘criminal tribes’ from 
another. But I saw them, and in 
doing so gained the illusion (if you 
wish to call it that) of seeing our 
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Romanies in, as it were, their natural 
state. 

When I visited the camps of these 
tribes in Bombay Presidency and 
later in Central India, and saw groups 
of gypsies near Karachi and Delhi, 
I saw my friends’ forefathers. Racially 
India is like some geological formation 
that preserves the prehistoric crea- 
ture intact. Its people have scarcely 
changed in habits, religion, physiog- 
nomy, or even costume for several 
thousand years. And here, preserved 
from the changes which time and 
European influence have made in the 
race as we know it in the West, are 
the people who stayed behind. 

A fanciful, a literary idea, you think. 
By all means suspect it as such. I 
have no wish to convince you and no 
means of doing so. But as I sat with 
the beautiful dark children round me— 
for they would soon tire of doing 
acrobatic tricks for which they are 
famous in India as they were once 
in Europe—and talked to the older 
people who were engaged in basket- 
making, I could watch them, these 
very living people, setting out for 
new lands, driven perhaps by famine 
or perhaps by the sword, and I could 
imagine this swarthy multitude arriv- 
ing in fourteenth-century Germany or 
fifteenth-century England. They were 
exactly as they have been described. 

And even in accepting this as the 
historical origin of our gypsies, I can- 
not help feeling that it leaves the final 
question unanswered. The gypsy tribes 
of India were the descendants of the 
‘irreconcilables,’ people who, after the 
Aryan conquest of India, neither con- 


_ centrated in the south, as the Dravi- 


dians did, nor became Sudras, the 
lowest Brahminical caste, ‘‘ hewers of 
wood and drawers of water,” but 
remained as nomadic outcasts living 
wild wandering tribal lives in the 
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north. But does their being in India 
when the Aryans came argue of 
necessity that they were aboriginals ? 
May not they themselves have been 
descendants of yet earlier nomads who 
had come down through the Himalayan 
passes before the Pharaohs? And if 
that is so, did Richard Jefferies 
exaggerate when he said, “So old, 
so very, very old, older than the 
Chinese, older than the Copts of Egypt, 
older than the Aztecs; back to those 
dim Sanskrit times that seem like 
the clouds on the far horizon of 
human experience, where space and 
chaos begin to take shape, though 
but of vapour. So old, they went 
through civilisation ten thousand years 
since; they have worn it all out, 
even hope in the future; they merely 
live acquiescent to fate, like the red 
deer.”’ 

It will be seen, too, that for most 
genuinely Romani words there is an 
equivalentin modern Hindustani. This, 


unfortunately, tells us nothing factual 
about the gypsies’ departure from 


India. It is possible, indeed, that 
the only thing in common between 
Romanes and Hindustani is that both 
are of Sanskrit origin, though this 
seems scarcely likely in view of such 
close relationship as has been observed. 
The nomads certainly gathered words 
from most of the peoples among whom 
they stayed, but to attempt any 
precise estimate of the length of their 
sojourn in various countries, based 
on the number of words they 
adopted from each, would be didactic 
and misleading. Some research re- 
mains to be done, though, by oriental- 
ists with not only a profound know- 
ledge of the main languages of India 
but also an acquaintance with the 
history of those languages. It might 
be possible thus to estimate at what 
point Romanes split off from the 
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parent tongue. But such superficial 
guesswork as my own will do little to 
aid this, and few students are qualified 
to do more than make well-meaning 
suggestions. 

But to return to my waggon. It 
was in the early evening that I was 
most content, when the day’s travelling 
was done and we sat with a steaming 
teapot between us, and it was at this 
hour that Ted would talk most readily. 

It was cheerful in the waggon with 
our oil lamp throwing warm yellow 
light on the orange walls and the fire 
roaring as Ted piled on more coal. 
Sometimes a car would pass down the 
road to remind us that we were ditch- 
dwellers, but there was a sense of 
privacy in our wheeled home which 
defied the world in motion outside. 

Once I asked him about gypsy music. 

** Most of ’em likes a bit of music,” 
he said. “ And s’often as not makes 
their own. Some of the posh gypsies 
has a gramophone or a wireless set in 
the waggons and I don’t know what 
my old grand-dadus would have said 
if he’d seen the women going off 
bikknin (selling) with a battery in their 
baskets to be recharged. But there you 
are—times change. A good many can 
play the bosh, that’s the fiddle, or the 
*cordion or the mouth-organ, and I 
have seen trambreens. But the bosh 
is the favourite. I remember old 
Davy Lee learning to play the bosh 
when he was getting a old man. He 
wanted the time for it, so he said to 
his son that if he’d work to keep them 
till he (Davy) had learnt to play the 
bosh, the son needn’t work again for 
two years. Which he did, and old 
Davy became a kushti fiddler and went 
busking round and was doing nicely 
for himself. But he did some work to 
learn the bosh—practising night and 
day he was for six months or more 
before he’d go out with it. When he 
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did you’ve never heard better. 
he kept his promise to his son. 

“ Of course what we all like is a bit 
of a jig. I don’t mean dancing with a 
band, though there’s more’n one as 
can do that. But just a tap-dance in 
a pub with p’raps one playing the 
mouth-organ or, if not, just chaunting 
and clapping his hands. You ought 
to see ’em at hop-picking. They’re 
wonderful quick dancers, you can’t 
hardly see which way their feet’s 
going. I don’t suppose there’s any 
Romani dances—it’s just jigs and 
quicksteps learnt from one another 
and danced in the pub. if the landlord 
isn’t narkri (nasty). Or sometimes on 
the tans on a piece of plank or two. 

“IT suppose it’s because they like 
music that the Romanies keep birds. 
You’d of thought with having them 
in the trees round the tans they’d had 
enough, wouldn’t you? Well, they 
keep birds right enough. Take ’em 
off the nests when they’re young very 
often and feeds ’em off a match-stick. 
They keep ’em in home-made cages, 
wicker-work or wire netting over a box. 
I’ve seen all sorts—jackdaws, magpies, 
jays, goldfinch, and singing starlings.” 

“* Singing starlings ? ”’ 

“* Yes.” 

I have never discovered what Ted 
meant by that, but it was neither 
thrush nor missel-thrush, for he spoke 
of both of these by their own names. 

“They like the talking ones— 
magpies and jackdaws. When they’re 
old enough to fly they cuts the fevvers 
of one wing—just the tip, not to hurt 
’em—and tie °em up to a stump for a 
day or two. After that they'll never 
leave the waggon and travel on with 
us till they die of old age, or we do. 
Haven’t you ever heard a magpie 
talking round a waggon? Perhaps 
you haven’t noticed. Tell you what 
they do sometimes—takes a razor and 


And 
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just splits the tip of the tongue the 
haidth of an inch. Sounds cruel, 
don’t it? Well, it’s not. You’d 
never find a tatcho Romani being 
cruel to no little living thing. First 
place, they uses a sharp razor. Most 
of them shaves with open razors and 
keeps ’em lovely ’n sharp. Second 
place, I don’t know what a bird’s 
tongue’s made of, but they can’t feel 
it. You can watch their eyes while 
they’re doing it and see for yourself. 
Never bleeds. I reckon it’s j.st like 
us cutting our finger-nails or shoeing 
@ horse. 

We started then on the last part of 
our journey, which brought us into 
Sussex. I remember that as we were 
leaving Goudhurst we met two gypsy 
women with their baskets and stopped 
our waggon in the road so that Ted 
could exchange greetings and gossip 
with them. 

** My morts,” he said. 

** My moosh,” one of them guardedly 
replied. 

Without any formal introduction of 
himself Ted managed to establish his 
own identity, and although they gave 
me a few curious glances they made . 
no inquiries, dismissing me, perhaps, 
as a feeble-minded relative whom Ted 
was taking round with him. But it 
was pleasant to stand there and hear 
the news and views of Little Egypt 
unaffectedly and openly exchanged ; 
for these were no posh-rats, no half- 
bred didikais, but women of the true 
Kalo Romani blood. Their refrain was 
the degeneracy of the times, the 
searcity of atching-tans, the rising 
price of bacon, and in respect of their 
laden baskets the inconsiderateness of 
the big shops which were selling ‘ little 
spring tograms’ (clothes-pegs) to de- 
feat the lawful Romani trade. The 
gavmooshes, yet another word for the 
police, were more narkri than ever, 
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and a sister’s baby had died from 
‘hoping cough.’ Not a _ cheerful 
recital, but the two middle - aged 
women seemed not unhappy in the 
telling of it. 

We did a long day’s travelling and 
for the first time that night stayed 
beside an arterial road, though we had 
pulled into a big open parking-place 
designed for coastal charabancs. It 
was not, Ted pointed out, the sort of 
place he would have chosen to stop in, 
but the old mare had done enough for 
the day, and night was coming down 
and the landlord of the roadside pub. 
was willing enough for us to remain, 
so we settled down for the evening. 

And how we ate! The fresh air, 


the day’s exercise, the quick roadside 
lunch gave us, at five or six o’clock, 
horses’ appetites. But although Ted 
ate a great deal he had fastidious 
table manners and never set a meal on 
the table unless there was a decently 
clean cloth on it and polished crockery 


and cutlery. He told me once that 
his blessed old dai (mother) had taught 
them, not without a cuff or two, to eat 
carefully even if the plates were on 
their knees out-of-doors. But we never 
hurried to clear away or wash up the 
tea-things, for it was over these that 
we talked, and in exchange for Ted’s 
inexhaustible stock of gypsy stories 
I would try to answer his sometimes 
bewildering questions about aspects 
of gorgio, and particularly of London, 
life with which he was unfamiliar. 

At a stopping-place in Sussex I 
arranged for my mail to be forwarded 
to the inn. When it came there was 
@ letter from Ted’s brother Sam, or at 
least a letter written for him, as Ted 
explained, by a friendly cowman on 
the farm. It was a commonplace 
enough letter which mentioned that 
their mother had been sick again and 
taken to the hospital. Ted seemed 
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indifferent to the news, remarking 
merely that his old dai was always 
being taken to hospital. 

At breakfast on the following morn- 
ing Ted said casually: “ I reckon I’ve 
told you pretty well all I know about 
the Romanies now, bor.”’ 

I agreed that he had told me a 
great deal and attached no significance 
to the remark. 

Later in the day the owner of a car, 
who was going into Hastings, offered 
to take us both with him, but Ted 
said he would rather stay at the inn. 
There was a pile of washing to be done 
and he took a certain pleasure and 
pride in doing it “ better’n any mort 
could’ve done it.” So I left him and 
went alone. 

It was about four o’clock when I 
returned to the waggon. The fire was 
low but still burning and the whole 
interior, as usual, scrupulously clean. 
Every crock was in its appointed place 
and a clean cloth had been laid for 
tea. Then, glancing downwards, I 
saw on the floor, anomalous on the 
polished linoleum, about a dozen 
fresh shavings from a green stick. 

I knew at once. I looked out and 
would, I think, have been surprised 
if I had not seen (as I did see) a freshly 
peeled stick in the grassy bank of the 
road by which we had come, the road 
which would eventually lead back to 
Ted’s family. I remembered immedi- 
ately his words—‘‘If they want to 
say which way they went when they 
left a place where they’d been hatch- 
ing, they chin a kosh, skin a bit of 
wood, and leave the shavings on the 
tan, then stick the white wood in the 
direction they’ve gone.” 

But Ted had done more than this 
to explain his disappearance. On the 
tea-table, pinned to it by a dart, was 
the letter which had come from his 
brother on the previous day. I had 
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left it among my letters and he had 
been able to distinguish it from the 
others, though he could not read. It 
was dramatic, this leaving of signs, 
this improvising of a patteran. I 
smiled as I looked at the three little 
symbols—the letter, the shavings, and 
the stick. I realised at once that such 
explanation as they provided was a 
singular concession. The Romani does 
not elucidate. He comes and goes, 
and even to his own kin’ he never 
expounds the reason. This was a sort 
of privilege—because I was a gorgio, 
because he had enjoyed travelling 
with me, because of “the horse’n 
everything.” 

As for actually telling me in words 
that morning that he intended to set 
out for home—it would not, of course, 
have occurred to him. Anyone who 
understands the Romani will appreciate 
this. And how right he was! Among 
us who lead more regulated lives 
there would have been the intoler- 
able arguments, persuasions, reasonings 
which precede our more decisive 
actions. He knew this instinctively. 
If he had told me I should have 
pointed out that he would be leaving 
me in the lurch, that I should have a 
horse and waggon on my hands which 
I could not move alone, and probably, 
because he was a good-natured fellow, 
I should have persuaded him to stay. 
Then after a time, perhaps a few days 
or weeks, he would have felt the same 
compelling impulse to be gone, to 
return to his own people, and would 
have left me in a far more difficult 
situation than this. 

The kindly people of the village did 
not hesitate to tell me that I had 
been foolish to trust a gypsy—“ they 
always do you in the eye ; it’s in their 
nature.” But they were wrong. Ted’s 
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behaviour was, as I saw it, wholly in 
keeping with a character that was 
essentially honourable. There was, 
for instance, a sum of money in the 
waggon, as there had usually been, to 
which he had access for small pur- 
chases. On the day he left me I owed 
him a sovereign. This he had taken, 
leaving the rest intact. He had done 
the washing and hung it to dry, fed 
the ferret, cleaned the waggon, made 
up the fire, and gone. 

No, I bore him no grudge, because 
I had learnt enough of his strange 
race to understand the impulse and 
the motive. He was, after all, a 
nomad, and could not be long at ease 
except among his own people. In 
every country there are gypsies, but 
nowhere, not even in India, are they 
completely at home, and their recent 
persecution in Germany shows how 
hardly they are accepted by us, 
the house-dwellers. Yet they are the 
most generous of people, asking for so 
much less than they give and entirely 
free from acquisitiveness or any taint 
of usury. 

And into the meticulous time-table 
of modern life they bring a hint of 
anarchy, into the grey symmetry of 
the State we have created they come 
with a flash of fantastic colour, as 
their caravans go rocking down the 
road among the orderly files of our 
motor-cars. They are the “ symbols 
of our aspirations”’; for in the heart 
of each of us still survives a primitive 
longing for freedom. Impossible for 
us to see the gypsies pass with their 
paint and brasswork catching the sun, 
and their lean dogs lurching at their 
heels, without a spasm of envy. For 
their appointment is with the rising 
moon, their engagement tomorrow is 
to meet another day. 
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Ir too often happens in life that 
one is unable, through vanity, to put 
one’s finger upon the actuating motive 
of one’s actions. Human nature seeks 
justification in a fund of excuses less 
calculated to cast obloquy on one’s 
honour and self-esteem. Hence, I am 
not able to say with certainty whether 
it was the idea of decapitation, or the 
iron manacles that held me clamped 
day and night in an icy cell, which 
made me resolve to take my own life. 
Perhaps it was a combination of the 
two, salted with a certain macabre 
jocosity: the idea of cheating my 
captors. Or perhaps it was just the 
bitter cold! Howbeit, on the 15th of 
February I made my resolution. I 
remember the day well. It was one 
of those bitter days of the winter 
1941, the temperature outside being 
about minus 26° centigrade. Icicles 
hung from the ceiling and window ; 
my inhalations gave a sharp stab 
under the breast-bone. 

I had been in a punitive cell at this 
date for three weeks, firmly fettered 
and receiving food every other day. 
All that relieved the monotony were 
the quotidian visits from the Medical 
Officer or his orderly, both of whom 
were kind and generous beings who 
would have helped me if they could. 
But with the stringency of the regula- 
tions and my own stupid vanity there 
was little they could achieve to 
ameliorate my conditions. You see, 
I had a month to complete in that 
refrigerator and I had it fixed in the 
back of my head that I would ask no 
concessions of my persecutors. France 


I. 


had been defeated—not conquered— 
and England was taking a pretty good 
thrashing. I knew that much, and 
I knew, too, that my jailers boasted of 
her imminent surrender. Everybody 
knows what pompous, childish ideas 
one gets in one’s mind at times of 
momentous happenings, each indivi- 
dual imagining he is playing an all- 
important réle in the advancement of 
his cause, and to some degree this may 
be true of those who are co-operating 
in @ national effort. But it cannot be 


applied to an irrational oddment, 
captive in a punitive cell, who refuses 
to capitulate to offers of intervention 
from a medical officer and resolves 
on suicide as a more honourable way 


of evading what lack of endurance 
represents as insupportable. Be it 
observed I had only been pinioned in 
irons for a little over a month at that 
time. But as in all matters, the 
initiation is the period demanding 
most of a man’s fortitude. 

When one speaks of manacles, the 
impression conveyed to most people 
is that of a pair of steel bracelets 
attached by a short chain—things 
called handcuffs. Such devices of 
restraint are unknown to the Teutonic 
prisons, or practically so. I did at 
one time come across a pair of wrist- 
bands with a little chain, but as a 
means of rendering a man helpless 
they are too futile to consider—an 
insult to any prisoner like myself, who 
bore the red mark of prison-breaker. 

When the German puts a man in 
manacles, he does so with the same 
thoroughness that he evinces in all 
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other matters, save his munificence 
and sense of humour. He clamps that 
man so that he is deprived of all but 
the most limited movements of his 
limbs. The hands are arranged with 
the finger-tips pointing in reverse 
directions towards the elbows of 
opposite arms, the wrists are fixed 
together in steel clamps like nothing so 
much as the letter theta, split vertically, 
hinge at the bottom, screw at the top. 
This, in its turn, is attached to a 
chain or a tough leather waist-belt, 
six inches wide, buckled or locked at 
the back, holding the hands immov- 
able over the stomach. Naturally, 
there were in existence several varia- 
tions of this ingenious appliance, all 
more or less equally uncomfortable, 
but none infallible against the in- 
genuity of the captive who had suffi- 
cient leisure to solve the puzzle. 

With the passage of time, patience, 
and a certain natural resourcefulness 
with my fingers, I surprised the secrets 
of all their various gyves. All, save 
one, of the seven varieties: the screw 
clamp; the lock clamp; the chain, 
ring, and padlock; the hand-to-foot 
wristlet chain and anklet; double- 
armed or ‘bicycle’ gyves; bracelets 
and chain; and aluminium adjustable 
pocket manacles—it was a modifica- 
tion of these last that proved the most 
obstinate in responding to manipula- 
tion. You see, after the ratchet was 
inserted, they were relocked, a mean 
trick that stopped one from sliding a 
suitable ribbon of celluloid under the 
catch. The only method was to make 
a key from a piece of bone, an arduous 
task when one’s sole chiselling instru- 

_ment is the splayed end of one of the 
strips of iron of the bed, and when one 
is obliged to work with hands clamped 
to the stomach. But, with time and 
obdurate diligence, most things may 
be accomplished, particularly when 
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one is invested with the knowledge of 
being a lone dog pitting one’s wits and 
sagacity against the frustrating bond- 
age put upon one by an all-powerful 
foe. 

But in my novitiate to the iron cult 
of fetter and clamp, what did I know 
of tricks to manumission? Naught. 
All I knew: that the iron was enter- 
ing into my soul—yes, into my inner- 
most being. And I knew, too, the 
sour, dark tempest of a wild creature 
suddenly caged. All one’s emotions 
crystallised to one static proton located, 
it would seem, in the solar plexus. 
One static proton of hatred with 
every human and animal passion, with 
all the vials of wrath gyrating about it. 
And the whole unstable atom of 
ebullition ripe to disintegrate. But 
it never does, no, and therein lies the 
hell—it just stops short, shaking the 
core of one’s being with paroxysms of 
fruitless acrimony rising like an inky 
virus into the brain, blinding and 
obscuring reason and resignation. 

Sometimes one would wake in the 
night, hands black and swollen, pulling 
unconsciously against the bracelets of 
steel. Incensed, one jerks and drags 
as though to tear the iron apart till 
the blood flows and squirts from con- 
stricted veins and one’s fury abates 
with the pain of lacerated wrists— 
sweet pain that seems to heal one 
inside a bit. And though it sounds 
insensate that a man should strive to 
rend steel shackles with his own flesh 
and strength—behaviour of a madman 
you would suggest—be that as it may, 
all I know is this: on two occasions, 
in cold determined rage, have I 
cracked my manacles asunder. True, 
it was at the expense of a broken 
wrist, but at such moments one does 
not feel pain; one is conscious only 
of an exultant strength emanating 
from the mind, and with a steady 
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flow stimulating every fibre of one’s 
being. Exalting, but at the same 
time frightening, this sense of omni- 
potent physical power. 

And when the warder would come 
and discover the broken manacles, 
he would shout, as was their wont 
with crimes of lesser magnitude. 

“How comes this about?” the 
fellow would demand, looking this 
way and that for my instrument of 
leverage. ‘“‘ With what did you do 
it? Confess.” 

“‘ It happened in my sleep,” I would 
say, and it was true in a fashion, a 
comatose moment to all sane reason. 

The authorities were not ready to 
be convinced that a spasm of violent 
spiritual intolerance could shatter their 
iron bonds. How could they ? People 
of regimented imagination, born and 
bred to the bondage of discipline and 
servility. 

“But to what end, breaking my 
bonds, grinding the flesh of my wrists 
to a pulp? To what end?” I ask 
myself. The answer was known to 
me: new manacles, tighter, stronger 
than their predecessors. 

““T’ll be done with all this,” said I. 
And for a man at liberty it would be 
an easy resolution to put into effect, 
even for a prisoner free in his cell. 
For the man in irons it is about as 
easy as for a dog on a chain to commit 
self-murder. 

I had but one way, a slow way— 
this way :— 

‘On the 15th of February, 1941, I 
wait for the hour when the warder is 
occupied with the opening of doors for 
the dispensation of mid-day soup. He 
passes me by, for it is not my day. 
And when he is gone I get to my 
knees on the slab that serves as a bed, 
then to my feet, in which position I 
may just reach the window with my 
head. A moment to listen—plenty of 
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noise with the opening and slamming 
of the doors. They are at the far end 
now. So. With a sharp blow from 
my forehead I shatter one of the panes 
of glass. The greater part falls out- 
side, but a few fragments, sufficient for 
my purpose, slide down the sloping 
window -ledge—all prison window- 
ledges slope steeply downwards for 
obvious reasons—on to the floor. 
Quickly down from the slab to grovel 
on the floor. I must have looked a 
highly edifying spectacle, kneeling 
there, my hands clamped and chained 
close to my stomach, with my mouth 
to the floor gluttonously gobbling the 
glass; chewing the splinter between 
my teeth with ear-splitting crepitations 
till the morsels were of a convenient 
size to swallow. 

And what ensued ? I will tell you— 
precisely nothing. No ache in my 
stomach, not even a twinge of pain 
in my processus vermicularis; but I 
received plenty of attention there and 
elsewhere, notably from a rubber 
truncheon and the heel of a warder’s 
boot. They were extremely angry at 
my breaking the window. 

In a way, the physical punishment 
was a blessing, the resultant injuries 
diverting my hitherto undivided atten- 
tion from the manacles. The next day 
the temperature dropped further, and, 
willy-nilly, I was removed to a cell of 
some warmth and received food daily, 
outwardly indifferent but in my heart 
overjoyed at the remittance of five 
days. ‘The manacles remained, but 
slowly, very slowly the first drops of 
the iron virus had been assimilated. 
My lacerations necessitated the sub- 
stitution of a set not quite so tight, 
and by assiduously dribbling saliva on 
to my left hand I could slip it through 
the bracelet, my hands being supple, 
very small, and at that time practically 
fleshless, while the spittle acted as lubri- 
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cant. Of course, this piece of devilment 
could only be effected at night under 
the cover of a blanket, but it was a 
great relief to sleep with the tem- 
porary liberty of one hand. Among 
other advantages one was able to 
pull the blanket over one’s shoulders, 
an operation otherwise indifferently 
achieved with the teeth. They never 
surprised me in this crime, though 
often in the morning it was difficult to 
replace the hand, it being warmer and 
slightly larger, a condition that had to 
be remedied by immersing the inflated 
member for some minutes in the cold 
water of my drinking ewer and then 
holding it above the head for the 
superfluous blood to be drained out— 
at any rate, that was my theory and 
it worked, and the process of freezing 
obviated the pain of the skin being 
shaved off the thumb-joint, which was 
always the most obstinate in negoti- 
ating the passage. 

Man is an animal of habit. And I, 
with the passing of time, month suc- 
ceeding month, became accustomed to 
the iron; slowly forgetting those 
movements of the limbs I had lost, 
movements that mean nothing till one 
may indulge them no more, when, in 
memory, they come to compare with 
the more ecstatic delights of physical 
sensation. 


Nearly two and a half years was I at 
Plétzensee under sentence of death ; 
and of that time twenty months were 
spent in Section Seven, the quarter 
particularly reserved for the most 
mature candidates for the Fallbeil— 


the guillotine. The end of that wing 
led directly across a yard bordered 
with grass to a line of sheds, with the 
water-tower behind them. The shed 
on the extreme left was the Chamber 
of Decapitation, having the number 
Ten painted upon its black door in 
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large white figures. Why ten? I do 
not know. But ten it was and that’s 
all there is to it. 

Now, for all that I lived very close 
to the instrument for a long .time— 
for all that—was I really familiar with 
it in the intimate manner that I was 
to be later? The shed marked Ten, 
its contents, ritual, and the fate of 
those,who had a rendezvous there were 
all rather an impersonal affair, at any 
rate in so far as knowing all the 
details with my own eyes. But hear- 
ing much with my ears, naturally my 
imagination worked ; it had to! And 
perhaps, in a way, it was a good thing, 
so that by familiarising myself with 
the potential event, the shock might 
be so much the less should the sub- 
stance of my fear suddenly assume 
material shape. 

It is true that the thought and 
picture of the last hours was much in 
my mind during that time: a sort of 
mental drill to which the individual 
expecting execution must subject him- 
self, continually at first and periodi- 
cally as time moves on. All needful 
if he desires to die with dignity, com- 
posure, and the other essentials of 
indifference calculated not to detract 
from his tranquillity. So when the 
cortége of Death arrived to take away 
those about me, then I would await 
my turn and make myself ready. 

It is natural to think the worst part 
of the drama would be those penulti- 
mate attentions—the clamping down 
of the collar-band immediately pre- 
ceding the final act—the dropping of 
the knife. Considering the matter 
very closely over a period of years, 
several of which were spent in daily 
anticipation of my end, I have come 
to the conclusion that the worst 
moment is that in which one’s cell 
door opens, when the key turns, and 
there they are. That must be the 
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worst moment. And it is for that 
moment that the candidates wait 
each evening for months and some- 
times years. Seldom are they dis- 
appointed ; eventually their evening 
does come; even after a long time, 
perhaps just when they feel the long 
wait may signify a reprieve. 

I remember these evenings well ; 
they passed somewhat in this way :— 

A dim hush pervades the corridor, 
an ominous stillness permeating the 
whole wing; yes, and the very proto- 
plasm of the victims therein. Thirty- 
two expectant beings waiting, hearts 
beating. Some with the sweat on 
their brows. Murmurs from the far 
end. Murmurs of the group of guards. 
Murmurs that die as the Head Warder 
arrives. A brief interval. 

All is dead silence now. 

The dim lights glow green into the 
cells. A crepuscular, liquid luminosity 
emanating from a recess above the 
door ; steeping the cell in the shade of 
waters of some stagnant pool. 

The wise ones in that corridor are 
now stubbornly occupying their minds 
with any triviality suited to frustrate 
the hand of fear taking hold upon 
them and shaking it with tremors of 
fearful curiosity. Perhaps, as I do, 
they are reciting to themselves end- 
less passages of verse, struggling with 
some mathematical conundrum, delv- 
ing into some obscure enigma of the 
hereditary or concocting culinary re- 
ceipts of ambrosial refinement. 

- But the fools just sit—sit—wait— 
listen—and live fourfold the ultimate 
and irrevocable. 

Silence. 

The shuftle of feet. The cortége of 
Death forms up. Footsteps, approach- 
ing footsteps. The steady march, ten 
guards tramping the corridors, their 
heavy knee-boots echoing a dissonance 
of doom. The crash of bolts drawn 
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from the doorways. Booted feet, 
louder as they approach. Nearer, 
nearer. The heavy clang of more bolts. 

Two more doors. Two more for the 
knife. 

On they come, very near now; the 
party on the other side marching level 
with them. One can distinguish the 
individual steps. For an instant, a 
fractional instant, one’s heart seems to 
stay in its beat, and in that instant 
one is unafraid—the waiting is over. 
A strange nonchalance fills one. 

The crash of the bolts—they sound 
like one’s own. One sits on the bed 
immobile, but the door does not open. 
The sound of a turning key, the whirl 
of oiled wards, and through the wall— 

“* What is your name ?” 

“ Capek.” 

“* Your Christian name ? ” 

** Joseph.” 

** When were you born ?” 

“ July 1910.” 

“* Where ?” 

** Pilsen.” 

““ The sentence of death passed upon 
you by the People’s Court on the 20th 
November 1940 will be executed to- 
morrow morning at 6.10. Pack your 
things together.” 

Dim sounds through the wall, the 
opening of the table-drawer—the 
prisoner will be fumbling for the last 
precious letters. He may even be 
thinking of a piece of chewing tobacco 
concealed under the stool; or the 
crust of bread saved for his morrow— 
his morrow! As he rolls up his 
blankets he is perhaps worrying about 
a mother, or wife, or children. He 
sees them back in his own home days. 
And then he sees them when the post 
will arrive informing them of his 
execution and cremation. Stamped 
sadistically with a skull and cross- 
bones, the official card inquires if they 
want the ashes of the son, or husband, 
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or father: he sees all this as he is 
folding up the blankets. There is the 
creak and rattle of the bed being 
hooked up to the wall. And maybe, 
if no one is watching and we have been 
on tapping acquaintanceship, then 
will be heard a little tattoo on the 
wall—a last tippity-tap, tap-tap— 
ludicrous farewell, poignant in finality 
and perhaps befitting. Befittingly 
little, with the littleness of life for one 
who goes to his momentous appoint- 
ment with Eternity. 

Now, with the ten or eleven outside 
the door, it is left- or right-turn, 
according to the side of the passage. 
Off march the graduates of the Death 
Squad, their departing footsteps fainter 
and fainter. So, with echoing footfalls, 
friends and acquaintances fade as 
beings of flesh and blood, to become 
just abstract pictures. 

Next day, at exercise, one will look 
for the missing faces, the missing 
gait, the patch in a coat or trousers, 
things with which one has become 
familiar, seeing in them some mark that 
distinguishes those who would other- 
wise be uniform, those with whom one 
has never spoken, only seen, exchang- 
ing a smile, whisper, or a sign. 

When they are gone, what does one 
feel after the last footstep has died ? 

I will tell you—one is filled with a 
selfish glow of satisfaction. Still snug 
in one’s own cell! Tomorrow... 
ah! how good the bit of bread will 
taste in the early morning, and with 
what relish will one continue the dull 
story one has been reading! Slowly 
the day will wear on and elation wear 
away, till evening is close at hand and 
the numbing cloud of fearful anticipa- 
tion settles over the corridor again. 

The warders detailed for duty at the 
executions spend the night in one of 
the vacated cells. Chairs are brought 
along ; crates of beer also. All through 
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the night they drink and chatter, in 
subdued tones at first, but growing 
louder as the night moves on and the 
bottles empty. Chatter and drink all 
through the night. One envied them 
their good German beer! .. . 


To take my mind off the hateful 
evening hour when they came to 
fetch . . . who knew? (that was the 
question in the heart of each), I dis- 
covered ways of educating myself to 
the beauty of simple things, things 
that would pass unnoticed, or, at best, 
be considered a nuisance in the world 
outside. 

In the summer, for example, flies 
provided me with hours of beatitude. 
Yes, common or garden flies. Flies, 
like all things, will become quite 
tame if one does not or—as in my 
case—can not annoy them. Anyone 
who has not spent even a little while 
studying the behaviour of a fly at 
leisure and conscious that she cannot 
be molested—they seem to know all 
about manacles—has missed quite a 
lot. For no man can be truly con- 
vinced of the nullity of entertainment 
till he has been reduced to circum- 
stances where, materially, he has far 
less than an indigent of the gutter. 
This, I think, may alone be experi- 
enced in a prison cell under continuous 
surveillance. Learning to extract hours 
of incomparable pleasure from the 
meanest of acquisitions, a nail, an 
inch of pencil-lead, a scrap of paper— 
any paper, a needle and thread, a 
splinter of glass, an empty tooth- 
paste tube, string, a twig with a leaf 
upon it; while a flowering weed, 
snatched from the yard and concealed 
in one’s manacled fist till one may 
view it in the quasi-secrecy of one’s 
cell, becomes a treasure more wonder- 
ful than the rarest orchid in the fierce 
fertility of equatorial forests, 
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Many such tiny scraps of weed do 
I remember; easily culled when one 
has become cunning in the ways of 
deceit. Guile and the paths to out- 
wit—let every prisoner study these, 
and then study to banish all furtive- 
ness from the movements of his limbs, 
or the tale told on his physiognomy. 

A weed, a little weed with a flower 
of blue. Such a flower held in the 
palm. I looked upon it; I looked at 
the gyves of iron about my wrists and 
looked at the slant of the sun—the 
last sun for some—following with my 
eye the shape of its petals, the hues 
embraced in their borders, and the 
miraculous moulding of its frail face. 

I sought in the urgent contempla- 
tion of even the smallest things of 
nature, be it a blade of grass or a 
distant tree, an equanimity in har- 
mony with the potent will of nature. 
To acquire which, the first funda- 
mental seemed paradoxically the denial 
of the will to live. I thought on these 
matters much, and advanced but 
slowly towards my goal. Often my 
meditations were broken in upon by 
noises from outside, the immediate 
neighbourhood of Plétzensee Prison 
being given over to places of bourgeois 
entertainment. All summer I could 
hear the blare of music, the noise 
continuing into the evening; and 
strangely incongruous it was, heard in 
the gloom of the death-cells when one’s 
neighbours were being marched away 
to the cellars to await the dawn and 
liberation from all their earthly cares. 























































































Summer went its way with music 
and blood. Autumn came and the 
leaves fell, and, like the leaves, the 
heads of many of my neighbours. 
Winter was there again and my heart 
went out to those who died in the 


freezing dawn. And still death passed 
me by. 
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With the coming of spring 1942 
they began to put additional bars 
across the windows. Round bars, 
about four centimetres in diameter. 
It made me think of the bars in the 
Landesgericht I., Vienna, the ones I 
had sawn through, bars of half that 
thickness, and it had taken six weeks, 
working stealthily each night. 

Looking at the new bars, the hope- 
lessness of escape came heavily upon 
me. Perhaps it wasn’t the thickness 
of the iron alone, but the numbing 
apathy that steadily settles upon the 
prisoner with the passing of years; a 
sort of hypnotism that anzsthetises 
his volition to act. The contemplation 
of escape never completely slips from 
the mind of the condemned if he will 
fight against resigning himself to his 
fate, but the initial effort to start 
putting his plans into action is terribly 
hard, and becomes even harder as he 
acclimatises himself to his surround- 
ings and achieves, through his own 
ingenuity and a close contact with the 
Almighty, a great measure of content- 
ment. It is more than contentment, 
much more. 

What the condemned discovers in 
solitary confinement is, after a number 
of years, nothing less than a divine 
bliss in which there are moments of 
subtle ecstasy transcending the sweet- 
est joys of liberty. Liberty, where 
most pleasures have their origin directly 
from contact with visual objects, 
sounds, scents, or people one loves, be 
it the first crocus, or a ballerina, the 
Serenade de Toselli, or Enpstein’s 
** Visitation,’ the perfume of incense, 
or a bottle of Pinard and a ripe piece 
of Brie; or, just one’s own dog, the 
sunshine, the laugh of a child, or the 
lips of some well-loved being. All 
these things are but mediums through 
which, in appreciating this creation, 
we may worship its Creator. 
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For the recluse, deprived of human, 
animal, or material contact, there is, 
if he is lucky, perhaps a fragment of 
nature to gaze upon—a cushion of moss 
high up in the arch of the window ; 
the anatomy of a tree clothed in 
summer, naked in winter. What else 
is there for the man to do but escape 
inside himself ? 

As I watched the thick bars being 
added to my cage, despair did not 
embitter my heart overmuch. We 
were transferred to other cells while 
the work was in progress. They moved 
me to the other side, the sunny side ; 
but for all that—and, good God, it 
was much warmer !—I was sad to 
leave, even temporarily, the four walls 
to which I was used. One becomes 
very attached to one’s own cell; like 
one’s clothes, it acquires with time 
something of oneself that is hard to 
define. 

The number of my new cell was 
eighty-three and it looked out on a 
yard contiguous to the shed marked 
Ten. 


On my third day there—it must 
have been about 10th May—hearing 
the noise of hammering, I climbed up 
to look out of the window. They— 
a party of prisoners, supervised by 
two warders and a gentleman in the 
ominous black uniform of the 8.8S.— 
were erecting a platform on _ steel 
tubular scaffolding about twelve to 
fifteen feet from the ground. The 
work went on so rapidly that by 
evening the whole business was com- 
plete, platform, ladder leading up to 
it, and—hideous in the _ twilight— 
three gallows, though I did not recog- 
nise them as such till the ropes were 
attached. You see, with their usual 
study of economy and efficiency, they 
had spanned the three traps with one 
central steel tube, supported at each 
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end. The ropes hung at intervals 
along it. Very neat! 

After the final lock-up, I lay on my 
straw mattress listening for the Death- 
patrol and wondering what the latest 
devilment signified. Why hanging ? 

Two hours passed, perhaps. No 
visit for the corridor. Intermittently, 
the duty-warder peeped in through 
the spy-hole, coming and going with a 
measured pace. One could hear him 
make the complete round, up one 
side, down the other—two paces and 
a halt, two paces and a halt, all the 
way round. 

Eventually sleep must have taken 
me from the green-lit cell, away to 
liberty in my dreams. I knew it was 
past midnight when the sound of 
passing feet roused me. Nothing 
extraordinary in itself, footsteps in 
the night; but these footsteps, what 
were these ? 

It was the Death-squad with women 
—among the warders’ footsteps were 
the small, quick steps of women— 
strange and awful, sweet and piteous 
in that corridor of sighs, over whose 
entrance Dante would have inscribed 
his awful warning: Lasciate ogni 
speranza voi ch’entrate ! 

My neighbour in the next cell had 
noticed too. I heard him tapping on 
the wall, a nervous, agitated beat, 
saying: Do you hear? Women! 
Women! What’s it mean ? 

And we both think of the scaffold 
and gallows. 

A great silence settles over the 
corridor. 

I feel a strange sensation in my 
heart ; something awakes from a long 
sleep. It was more than a year since 
I had seen a woman, and the sound of 
those passing feet awoke a strange 
yearning within me—just to hear the 
voice of, and see, a woman. 

Next morning, in cynical fashion, 
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my wish was granted. I saw twelve 
of them—hanged. And I heard their 
voices too—singing as they were 
marched to the gallows. 

Three at a time they went. 

I can see it now as I saw it then. 
The most inspiring sight of all my life. 
Young women, all of them—children 
of France—defeated but unconquered. 
The gallows black against the red 
dawn. The dark wall of the prison. 
The first glimmer of a stormy sun 
striking the roof-tops. A group of 
8.8. officers standing in the yard; 
three felons up on the platform adjust- 
ing the ropes. 

The girls, bare from the waist up, 
are guarded by troops of the S§.S., 
who, with blows and kicks, try to 
interrupt the sacred hymn of France— 
Rouget de Lisle’s “ Chant de l’ Armée 
du Rhin,” afterwards known as “ La 
Marseillaise.” 

Clear ring the words across the dawn. 

Down they drop in threes. 

Still the chant continues: hymn of 
defiance and pride till the last three 
go, cutting short the final verse. In 
that instant there is a crash of broken 
glass, and even as the three forms are 
still in mid-air, from a cell above 
there break forth the missing lines. 
How clear and pertinent they were ! 


. . de leurs vertues. 


Bien moins jaloux de leur survivre, 
Que de partager leur cercueil, 
Nous aurons le sublime orgueil 

De les venger ou de les suivre.” 


_And there is no doubt those words 
went far beyond the prison walls, 
beyond the boundaries of Germany, to 
find echo in the Haute Savoie, Brittany, 
Paris, and wherever the Maquis and 
Citizen Army of France were avenging 
her fallen children. 

If I am at fault in ascribing inspira- 
tion to a spectacle so abominable, I 
may only plead the excuse that per- 
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haps I err in embracing the belief that 
man alone may steal inspiring stimulus 
in moments of exalted humiliation. 
And as one whose destiny was for 
many years to sojourn in the corridors 
of death, the domicile of beings who 
had graduated to the last step to 
Ultima Thule of glorious oblivion, 
through physical torture and mental 
torment, hunger and despair, I may 
be permitted to say that there is some- 
thing in the “Je m’en fiche”’-ism of 
the victim which renders noble his 
demise and nugatory the macabre 
path thereto. ... 

I was happy to be back in my. own 
cell, the cell where I had lived for 
nearly eighteen months, but the re- 
mainder of my stay there was destined 
to be of short duration. One fine day 
in July I was ordered to pack my 
things—blankets, books, wooden spoon, 
and papier-maché plate. 

Bitter were my remonstrances at 
being moved. 

The warder shrugged his shoulders. 
“Why grumble ?” asked he. ‘ You'll 
be better off in the other wing.” 

Yes, I knew that. I knew that the 
other wing was less visited by the 
Death-squad. I knew I should not 
see the empty clothes of the executed 
scattered in the corridor. I knew, in 
every respect, the wing was a more 
healthy resort. I knew, too, that the 
move signified that I did not number 
among those to be executed during the 
next month or six weeks. But at the 
same time I was loath to leave those 
four walls to which I had become 
accustomed—those four walls where 
I had learnt to resign myself to my 
fetters and my fate, and, what is more, 
to confirm that notable postulation of 
Marcus Aurelius, “‘Where man can 
live there may he also be happy ”— 
yes, even in a death-cell. 

It was quite apparent there was 
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nothing to be done about it. How- 
ever, I told—I never ‘ asked’ lower- 
grade warders; Germans of that 
strata of the social order are amenable 
only to being told: the fact that the 
one giving the order is judicially under 
their authority penetrates not the 
hide of servility encrusting their reason 
and volition—I ‘told’ Jailer Schultz 
to fetch me the supervisor. 

All to no purpose ; I was aware of 
that before the gentleman in question 
arrived. But I formed a habit, during 
those years, of never executing any 
order without either refusing—where 
it was possible—asking why, or at 
least conveying the impression that 
I was debating the matter and that 
I had finally, irrespective of the 
minion of authority, decided entirely 
of my own volition to pursue a course 
collateral with their suggestion. Need- 
less to say, the pursuance of this policy 
of condescension, tempered with con- 
tempt or surprise as befitted the occa- 
sion or individual, cost me more than 
one split lip and many a minor hurt. 
But these were merely physical; my 
vanity was unimpinged. And these 
impertinences only occurred upon 
arrival in a new prison where, at first, 
neither my nationality nor name was 
known. By this latter observation 
I do not imply credit to myself. My 
own experiences taught me that the 
German invariably evinced a certain, 
I know not what, respect, deference, 
and often friendliness towards the 
Englishman. This trend of mind 
received emphasis the more markedly 
by virtue of my being, in all the 
prisons that harboured me, the only 
Englishman among hundreds of other 
nationals under sentence of death. 
As for my name, it was short, easily 
remembered, and had at the time of 
my trial in the People’s Court received 
in that infamous organ of propaganda, 
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bearing the myth ‘Freedom and 
Bread,’ considerable front-page space. 

I cannot say I was sorry at being 
invested with a crown of notoriety ; 
for, though in the world outside this 
may be an emblem of dubious relish 
to the recipient, to a prisoner it is a 
token not to be despised, particularly 
among a people who are inherent snobs. 
I certainly put myself to no pains to 
enlighten them on the fallacy of their 
assumption. On that score my con- 
science prods me not at all; for 
though I affected scrupulous punctili- 
ousness in observing—within the cir- 
cumscribed limits of my state—the 
tenets of decent decorum, towards the 
enemy I indulged every Machiavellian- 
ism my ingenuity could devise. 

For my part, I repeat, I demanded a 
strictly decent behaviour with myself 
in the daily order of my life, even if 
only in symbol; thus I never ate so 
much as a crust of bread without 
(a) seeing that my apartment was 
perfectly tidy, (6) dipping my finger- 
tips in water, (c) setting a clean piece 
of rag upon the table representing a 
doyley, (d) uttering a blessing on the 
unknown peasant whose labour pro- 
vided my morsel of bread or potato or 
mangel-wurzel, (e) offering my salt- 
box to some imaginary participant at 
my board, and finally, to the business 
of discussing my repast, reading half 
a page of literature between each 
mouthful to preclude any possible 
tendency to gluttony. Regularly, an 
hour before retiring for the night, the 
corner of my blanket was carefully 
turned down, and, before supping on 
the evening coffee or gruel, I would 
attach a piece of black ribbon—a 
treasured acquisition—to a convenient 
button—signifying that I had changed 
for dinner. There were many other 
little rituals I invented to prevent 
myself from losing touch with the 
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usage of politeness—that eternal con- 
sideration of no material import but 
without which life would become 
insupportable. 


Friday, 13th November 1942. 

The Hauptwachtmeister Schmirbauch 
condescends to pay me a visit. He 
looks more toadish than ever, yellow, 
wart-bestrewn face a bit thinner, and 
belly a bit less evident. 

“You’ve got to go to the Herr 
Direktor.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“‘ Haven't the least idea.” 

““ What time ?” 

“ Now.” 

The prison Commandant, after a 
long preamble, gives me to understand 
that my manacles are to be removed, 
Reason: something to do with Herr 
Doktor Schmidt; I am supposed to 
be developing T.B.—arms clamped 
down in front for two years, chest 
constriction, and so on. Further 
explanation about not attempting to 
escape, will be shot immediately, and 
so on and so forth. 

Friday the 13th—I have always 
thought it an unlucky day. 

It is a weird sensation to be able to 
move my hands individually, to be 
able to hold two things at once, to 
stretch when I wish, pull my shoulders 
back without paining my wrists. And 
how extraordinary to be able to 
scratch my back ! 

Just two years and two days since 
I have been able to do these little 
things ! 

The riddance of manacles is, in a 
fashion, to be compared alone to 
one’s final liberty ; though, of course, 
with the passing of time, irons, like 
all else, become a part of oneself. 
One gets used to them and even 
acquires .a certain vague attachment 
to one particular pair: 
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One’s arms detached—how long 
they feel! and, in a fashion, not 
quite part of one; and, in a fashion, 
like uncaged birds, simultaneously 
happy and perplexed what to do 
with themselves. For a little moment 
I am disposed to wonder if all this 
freedom may not become a menace, 
just as an excess of luxury may be. 
The more man has the more he wants ; 
the less, the more contented is he with 
his few possessions. For all that, I 
thanked the Almighty most devoutly 
just as in the past I have expressed 
my gratitude to Him for rare delicacies 
of table and cellar. 


Time moves on. I live entirely in a 
world of my own. I seldom go out to 
my exercises. Winter, snow, naked 
trees, bleak winds, and the bleaker 
grins on doomed faces do not attract 
me. Tolstéi, Hoelderlin, Gogol, Ler- 
montoff, Pushkin, Machiavelli, and 
Voltaire are better companions. I 
have my days worked out in a fixed 
programme—often the time seems too 
short. In order and organisation I 
discover a way of escape. Christmas 
comes and goes with an extra slice of 
bread. The snow starts to melt. It 
gets a little warmer—the thumbs of 
those who exercise emerge from 
crumpled fists where all winter they 
have been grasped ... February... 
March... April... May... June. 

So passed the years at Plétzensee 
Prison. And with execution after 
execution—always more candidates for 
the Fallbeil. The thirty who were in 
residence when first I arrived passed 
on their way, their places being taken 
by sixty, and those by a hundred, and 
so on, till they had grown to five hun- 
dred. Czechs, Poles, Dutch, German, 
French, Italian, and Jews, all going 
the same way to Eternity through the 
shed marked number Ten. 
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16th June 1943. 

Moaning sirens. Another raid on 
Berlin. The night warder comes to 
put on my manacles. (Order from the 
People’s Court that all condemned 
prisoners be manacled during the 
alert.) 

The aircraft pass over deeper into 
Berlin. I hear the distant throb of 
the motors, rattle, hiss and sigh, and 
the crepitation of the flak barrage. 
The rattle of our iron door from 
distant blast. This has happened so 
often before that I take little notice. 
Aircraft are passing sporadically over- 
head. I picture the pilots, navigators, 
and crews up there in the night. ‘So 
long as some imbecile doesn’t mistake 
this agglomeration of orderly buildings 
for the Siemen factories half a mile to 
the north of us, all is well,” I think to 
myself. 

But some imbecile does. The whole 
building shudders to the explosions— 
a direct hit on House number Three, 
home of the Death Candidates. The 
rush of falling masonry, screams and 
cries of agony and terror ; crisp, deep- 
throated hiss of flames, bitter aroma 
of smoke and chemicals, door and 
spy-hole outlined in glaring light, 
banging of manacles on iron panels, 
dismal cry of the prison alarm. 

So this is the end ! 

Having assured myself that by no 
happy hazard have the window-bars 
been shattered, nor even the glass 
broken, I fumble under the stool for a 
razor blade. I find it eventually, but 
in my agitation it drops. A vain 
search about the floor. The roar of 
the flames ever increasing. The little 
piece of steel still eludes my touch. 
Disconsolate, I break a pane in the 
window and tear from the frame a 
triangle of glass. No, I’m not going 
to be burnt—a most unpleasant death ! 
With the slither of sharp glass between 
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my fingers I feel reassured, if only in 
being master of my own exodus. 

Just then I have the happy recollec- 
tion of half a cigarette hidden in the 
binding of a book. I place my piece 
of glass carefully on the corner of the 
table where I can discover it again 
and go in search of Aldous Huxley’s 
‘Eyeless in Gaza,’ where the butt- 
end is concealed. I know the shape 
of the book and have no difficulty in 
the dark. Cigarette discovered, I am 
now faced with the problem of a light. 
It seems a long time before I get a 
glow in the tinder. It is not easy to 
manipulate flint and striker with one’s 
hands clamped in opposite directions, 
but time had made me fairly adept. 
Holding the wooden holder of the 
flint in my teeth, I scrape with the 
piece of glass till eventually a spark 
lands in the charred rag. In the 
darkness I watch the red glow spread 
in a circle while outside the harsh 
voice of the flames steadily increases 
in volume. My cigarette lit, I sit 
down to wait, grasping the piece of 
glass, slowly puffing at the sweet relic 
and thinking without bitterness on the 
irony of my end. 

All the sounds outside appear far 
away, like a medley of triumph and 
hilarity heard from a distance. Smoke 
begins to seep into the cell. I dream 
of cool forests, sunshine, a London 
street on a Sunday afternoon, linen 
sheets, and . . . and, God knows what 
else. I am wondering how long till 
the flames and fumes fill my cell, 
when suddenly above me I hear a 
hurry of feet, the unlocking of 
doors, cries of the warders: ‘ ’Raus / 
*Raus! ’Raus!” The top floors are 
being emptied. Very little time can 
have passed since the bombardment, 
but, naturally, it seems long to those 
who wait. At last the cell next door 
clangs open, then my own. The glare 
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outside is blinding, a fleeting glimpse 
of the warder Schach, and he dashes 
to the next door. The extreme end 
of the top storey of the East wing is 
blazing furiously ; all the West wing 
is a roaring inferno from which, above 
the sound of flames, come the screams 
of the trapped. 

I soon find myself outside, huddled 
together with some three hundred 
shackled beings, faces strangely sharp 
in the light and shadow. Our clothes 
surrendered at evening ‘lock-up,’ we 
stand there naked but for shirts and 
manacles. A grotesque herd of human 
beings guarded by some half a dozen 
warders with rifles and a machine-gun. 

Before long the whole building is 
enveloped in flames, and, to the sound 
of collapsing walls and the whirling 
up-rush of sparks, we are marched off 
to an adjoining building, leaving some 
hundred and fifty of our fraternity 
trapped in the holocaust. Some of us 
find lodging in fresh cells, the rest are 
quartered in the cellar. It is pleasant 
to be able to talk freely with other 
men. Occasionally the two warders 


I was to go to another prison, a 
prison unknown to me. Conflicting 
emotions surged in my mind: joy 
... hope... dread .. . nostalgia at 
the thought of leaving the home of 
horror . . . an inscrutable pain, pain 
of reproach; deserting the company 
of the doomed. Whither away ? 
Brandenburg. And what there ? How 
would I be knowing? The captive’s 
destiny shrouded in eternal secrecy. 
The tyrants of authority weaving 
webs even about voidness. 

To Brandenburg—of so much was 
I apprised. The motive for the 
transfer 7—an affair for my own sur- 
mise, endless and abortive surmise. 
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bellow, “Silence!” There is a lull 
for a moment, and then, steadily, the 
murmur rises till the next order for 
quiet. So passes the remainder of the 
night ; excited chatter in many tongues 
and the groans of the burned or 
injured. 

It is about seven when the Haupt- 
wachtmeister arrives. We are lined up 
and counted, two hundred and eleven. 
Thirty-one of us are counted off, told 
to right-turn, and marched off up the 
stairs across the yard to Haus One, 
where we are allotted fresh cells. 

Some days later I learned the fate 
of the hundred and eighty left in that 
cellar. That same morning, between 
the hours of eight and eleven, they 
were all hanged. Staples were knocked 
into the walls, the wretched victims 
were stood on chairs, wires put about 
their necks, and the chairs removed. 
They strangled them by twenties at a 
time. You see, there was no accom- 
modation for them; the guillotine 
destroyed and two prison walls 
breached by the bombing—they might 
have escaped ! 


Repatriation ? Such had been sug- 
gested to me by the prison supervisor. 
But didn’t I know their cunning, 
their cunning calculated to lull a man 
into a sense of false security—dis- 
courage him from attempting escape 
en route? Though—and I turned this 
thought over in my mind—two and a 
half years’ postponement of my execu- 
tion; might not that warrant the 
substance of a hope? But there! 
What of my one-time neighbour in 
Cell 84, the Swiss. Wasn’t he awaiting 
nearly as long; till one fine day in 
June they came and took him away 
and the guillotine slashed off his 
head ? 
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And I would argue to myself: if 
they are set on my death, why not do 
it here? Why not? One slaughter- 
house is as efficacious as another. 
What is it to them in which trough 
drops my head, on which splash-panel 
squirts my blood? This was good 
reasoning to encourage hope. But— 
there is always a ‘ but ’—it might be 
undesirable for them to stage my 
demise in a place where I had become 
something of a celebrity, whence my 
passing was bound to leak forth. In 
a new prison, in Brandenburg, I should 
be little more than a number, un- 
known, unremarked upon. They might 
even do it on the day of my arrival. 
And for that matter, I might not even 
be going to Brandenburg. It was 
quite possible my true destination 
might be one of those innumerable 
places of liquidation devoid of even 
the rudely brief formalities associated 
with the guillotine. 

But with the obdurate, irrational 
optimism common in the heart of all 
death candidates, I embraced the 
vague supposition of reprieve through 
exchange. And I did this if for no 
other reason than to grasp the elusive 
substance of bliss—a few hours of 
bliss; to dream of life and freedom 
and warmth and never being hungry 
again; to part company with the 
spectre of death ; to listen no more for 
approaching footfalls heralding slaugh- 
ter; to have one day again a silk 
shirt upon my back or any shirt not 
woven from the fibres of the forest ; 
to bath and shave each day, anoint 
my body with Eau de Cologne and 
exorcise the stench of prison and the 
grave, that will cling to a man long 
after he is free. . . . 

Slowly went the night, the last 
night I was to pass within the scarred 
walls of Plétzensee. I was too excited 
to sleep, and the hours of dark went 
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by in empty rotation—empty of all 
actuality, but my high hopes builded 
me scenes and scents and sounds of the 
morrow. My coming liberty! Ah, 
what was I not going to do with the 
gorgeous future ! 

Aware, through illicit channels, that 
my departure was timed for the after- 
noon, I devoted part of the morning to 
sorting my contraband acquisitions ; 
retaining alone what I could hope 
to smuggle through the inspection I 
knew awaited me on arrival at Branden- 
burg. Acquainted, well acquainted 
with the infra dig. intimacy of these 
inquisitions, my selection was limited 
to a few trifles of luxury: a pencil 
lead, a flint, tinder, a pebble, a steel 
button, a piece of string, an ounce of 
tobacco, a fragment of mirror, and a 
gold dental plate—the dental plate 
clandestinely bequeathed to me by a 
Polish colonel executed in May of the 
previous year. 

The remainder of my treasures I 
sewed inside the straw sack and upon 
the wall I indited a little message in 
the tongues of those who were most 
likely to lodge in that cell after I had 
gone—French, Dutch, Italian, and 
Polish. German I abstained from, 
fearing that a warder or alley lackey 
might surprise my cache. For English 
there was no need: I deemed and 
hoped myself the first and last Anglo- 
Saxon to number among the fraternity 
of that institute of death. 


18th July 1943. 

The sun came down out of a blue 
sky on that July day. All was still, 
not a cloud in the heavens, not a 
cloud. Even the leaves of the trees 
were still, still as the bricks sleeping 
in the walls of the prison, still as the 
thousands who had passed from the 
cellars to the guillotine. 

I thought of the shed marked 
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number Ten, the shed that fate had 
allowed me to avoid for two and a half 
years. I thought of that shed as I 
went from that place on the 1453rd 
day of my incarceration: Vienna— 
Brno — Breslau — Alexander Platz— 
Moabit — Plétzensee — Brandenburg. 
Brandenburg—liberty or the end ? 

In the prison reception office I was 
left in the company of two of the gods 
of nazidom, their coarse proletarian 
features ruthlessly exemplified by the 
photographer’s science. From their 
place of vantage on the wall they 
glared down upon two assiduous pen- 
pushers and an old man in the uniform 
of a chief warder. 

After a little while the old man said 
to me— 

“‘'You’re English, aren’t you ? ”’ 

I nodded and asked in my turn— 

“You’re German, aren’t you ?” 

“Naturally,” said the old man. 
I saw the two clerks glance at each 
other, as much as to say: This 
fellow’s simple in the head. Oh, ho! 
Just another coming out with the 
mind turned to addled eggs. We've 
seen plenty of them. Ah, ha! And 
the more the merrier. Heil Hitler! 
Adolf Hitler unser Fiihrer ! Sieg Heil ! 
Sieg Heil! Sieg Heil! 

I stayed quiet for a little while, and 
then, indicating one of the photo- 
graphs hanging upon the wall, asked— 

** Who may that be ?” 

The whole assembly—the two clerks 
and the old man—glared at me in 
astonishment, looked at each other, 
and then shouted with one voice— 

“ Adolf Hitler, of course.” 

“Oh! And who may he be?” I 
asked. 

They did not quite know whether to 
be angry or to humour an imbecile. 
They decided on & compromise ; 


thumped their fists on their en 
and eried— 
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“Fool! The Leader (Der Faire). 
You must know that.” 

*““Why ? I don’t see why I should 
know that.... But I understand 
now. He’s a man who’s wanted, 
that’s right ? A man you want!” 

“Wanted! Wanted! Of course: 
he’s wanted. Not alone by us, but 
the whole of Germany.” This de-« 


livered not quite so vociferously. 

Nanu | 

Who has he 
All Ger- 


“As bad as all that. 
What’s he done?... 
tricked (verfiihrt)? ... 
many ?”’ I asked. 

*“* He’s tricked nobody. You’re mad. 
You must be mad. You don’t know 
what you are saying.” And the two 
clerks joined the old man in front of 
me, and they all waved their stumpy 
little fingers at me—the old man’s 
stained with tobacco, the clerks’ with 
ink. I laughed in my heart—I was 
enjoying myself in a childish way. 

““Well, why is he wanted?... 
Why hang his picture in a police 
office? ... Why tell me he’s a 
swindler, corrupter (Verfiihrer) 2?” 

“Lies! Lies! Lies! Nobody 
called him so.” And each turned to 
the other for confirmation, in their 
gregarious fashion—the fashion of all 
canaille. ‘‘ Nobody said such a thing. 
Lies! Leader, we said. The Leader, 
not misleader (Der Fiithrer nicht Ver- 
fiihrer).” 

“Oh, I see now—he’s a political 
leader.” 

“* Of course, but you must know his 
picture.” 

Good God ! 
But I said— 

* Well, as a matter of fact it does 
seem familiar. But after all, my mis- 
take was quite an understandable 
one.” 

* How so understandable ? 
50 ? ” 

: “* Associations.” 


How well I knew it! 


How 
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‘** How associations ? ” 

“Well! A police office—a picture— 
obviously the picture of a wanted 
criminal. Don’t you see? That’s 
what they do in my country.” 

“Oh no!” They assured me quite 
seriously. ‘‘Oh no. In this office we 
hang up the picture of our Leaders— 
Adolf Hitler and Heinrich Himmler.” 

‘** Well, it’s much the same as in the 
police offices of my country, except 
that you do more. You swot two 
flies with one blow, all said and done.” 

** Quite.” They all agreed smugly ; 
but it took fully a minute for the 
import of my remark to penetrate 
their humourless wits. It might have 
been a well-rehearsed act, when with 
one scream they demanded— 

** What do you mean ? 
you mean ?” 

I shrugged my shoulders, and at 
that moment the two police arrived 
who were to take me in escort. 

The old man received the two con- 
stables with the habitual “ Heil 


What do 


Hitler!” and then got on with the 
formalities of my transfer, while I 
chuckled within myself over the inter- 


rupted conversation. For a few mo- 
ments I indulged the self-complacence 
of a precocious child. 

I could hear the conversation at the 
desk, but listened only with half- 
interest, till suddenly, like black night, 
came one solitary word to eclipse not 
only my recent hilarity but all the 
sanguine paradise of hope in which I 
had basked for the last two days— 

“ . . . Vollstreckung. ...” The 
word that every prisoner knew fore- 
told his end. Vollstreckung—execu- 
tion! 

“ .. . proceeding to Brandenburg 
for execution of sentence... .” It 
was all quite clear now. So that was 
that. Gone my dreams ! 

Until that moment I did not know 
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the magnitude of the hopes I had 
falsely built myself. I came down to 
actualities from what seemed a great 
height. Dull, numb, was the sensa- 
tion in my brain, voidness in my 
stomach. But I was grateful in that 
moment for the years I had spent in 
training myself to dissimulate my 
feelings and wear a mask of indiffer- 
ence, that none might surprise my 
inner nausea for the messy business of 
decapitation. And to make the fate- 
ful knowledge a little less bitter, I 
started busily to try to convince my- 
self that never had I seriously had 
faith in an ultimate freedom. But 
God knows, this was not easy; for 
some persistent voice still whispered 
to me that all was not lost. 

With the burr of clicking steel teeth 
my wrist was imprisoned in an alu- 
minium bracelet, its counterpart on 
the wrist of one of my escorts, We 
marched off to a dark-green van— 
‘Green Henry,’ the Teutonic brother 
of ‘ Black Maria.’ 

The van drew up in a station yard— 
I knew this before the door opened ; 
I could smell it. People—people in 
the station: women, children, and 
a few men not in uniforms, How 
weird was all this again; it was 
four years and eleven days since I 
stood close to ordinary human beings 
at liberty. 

Quite like a fairyland was that 
station for me, with so much to be 
looked upon and wondered at and so 
little time in which to enjoy it all. 
But one person still remains with me 
out of all the confused interest that 
surrounded me. She walked out of 
the kaleidoscope of people and things ; 
she walked with a provocative little 
walk. A little straw hat was upon her 
head and a veil tight about her face. 
Her hair was walnut and her eyes 
were walnut, too. I looked into those 
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eyes for the glint of an instant, one 
such instant as it is not in the power 
of man easily to forget. Our eyes met 
for just so long as it would take 
for one to snap one’s fingers. Her 
diaphanous little nostrils quivered and 
she went on her way. And my heart 
was glad in a way it had not been 
glad for several dark years. 

In that grain of time—if time is 
of a measurable stuff, which I very 
much doubt—that I looked into the 
face and heart of that little Viennese, 
for such she was, of that there could 
be no question, I did know a sensation 
of profound delight. Her ephemeral 
presence and the delicate fragrance of 
her as she passed close by me did not 
efface the spectre of my impending 
doom, but somehow, in a way that 
is easily understood, beautified my 
destiny. 

Through the barrier, up the plat- 
form with my escort on either side of 
me, I was thinking to myself as I 
clopped along in my wooden sabots : 
thoughts came to me that I had known 
before: how exhilarating to mount 
the scaffold before an audience, an 
audience of one’s enemies; for amid 
them would surely exist at least one, 
tender and delicate, and capable of 
appreciating one’s arrogance, fortitude, 
or indifference. 

Mounting the steps of a railway 
waggon manacled to another man is 
not an easy manceuvre for the first 
to make the ascent. I saw to it 
that my policeman friend preceded 
me, and followed him in comparative 
comfort. 

We reached our final destination late 
in the afternoon. Quite new was this 
new prison. Red brick, white paint, 
sloping roof-tops with new tiles, plenty 
of glass in the bureaucratic section, 
modern designs sculptured in relief on 
its central facade. It made me think 
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of suburban villas, or one of those 
places which I think are called ‘fun 
palaces.’ 

In the reception office was a little 
hunchback clerk. That’s a good omen 
I thought to myself. And if only I 
can touch his back then all will be 
well ! 

I was unmanacled. My escort, 
before going, turned to me and bid me 
farewell. 

“ Auf wieder sehen!” said one of 
them, 

“* Auf nimmer sehen !” said I. 

The little hunchback I managed to 
touch while he was busy with my 
papers, and I made a big wish. He 
asked me to what address my belong- 
ings were to be sent after I was dead. 
I told him they were to be sent no- 
where; they were to be burnt or 
given to one of the padres for him to 
do with them as he thought fit. 

The inside of Brandenburg Prison 
was like its exterior, very new, very 
neat, very modern; burnished steel 
barriers and stairs, floors like mirrors. 
The cell I was allotted was on the 
ground floor; it was clean as a new 
pin and not much wider. I found 
myself back in irons again and every- 
thing was very much as it had been 
in the death corridor at Plétzensee. 
With one exception—they reserved the 
executions for Monday and Friday, 
taking away the doomed men shortly 
after lunch and slaughtering them 
during the afternoon. 

One week ; two weeks went by and 
nothing happened. I think it was 
about a score of days after my arrival 
that I was taken to a new cell on the 
second floor, my manacles were re- 
moved, and it was explained that my 
execution was postponed. 


My new cell was number 217. Right 
outside my window, so close I could 
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have spat on its roof had I so wished, 
was’ the guillotine. On Sundays and 
Thursdays they piled up the dumpy 
little black coffins under the arch. 
On Monday morning they labelled 
them, took in the trough and bags of 
sawdust, and in the afternoon the 
slaughter-house was in full swing. 
Three minutes per head and the full 
coffins piled up outside ready for the 
hearse and the crematorium. Then 
there was half an hour of cleaning ‘up 
with hoses and brooms... . : 

Week followed week with the Mon- 
day liquidations of enemies of the 
Reich. Various things occurred to 
relieve the monotony. 

August, September, October, No- 
vember. .. . 


Tuesday, 9th November 1943. 

One of our fraternity of Toteskandi- 
daten made an attempt to evade his 
destiny. What was interesting was 
that he nearly succeeded. He had 
actually pierced to the outside wall 
and daylight was coming in when he 
was discovered by Schmidt. It all 
happened directly opposite my cell on 
the other side of the corridor. At 
about four to four-fifteen it must have 
been approximately, for the outside 
workers went about three-quarters of 
an hour later. 

I heard most of it, not only after 
the discovery, but also before. The 
scraping and tearing at the wall— 
I heard him scratching and tinkering 
all through the night. 

It appeared that he, a German 
political, managed, on account of his 
lacerated wrists, to be freed from his 
irons ; doctor’s orders. Between lock- 
up. and four to four-fifteen, or very 
near that time, the fellow succeeded 
in ripping through a metre of the 
outer wall.. What his tool was, I never 
discovered with any precision. Some 
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said a piece of barrel-binding ; some 
said a bolt from his bed. The Hulu- 
bulu (one of the criminal prisoners who 
worked in the passage) informed me 
it wasaspoon. But that is immaterial. 
When Schmidt discovered him, he, 
the condemned, had just got to work 
on the outside brickwork. Had al- 
ready removed two bricks, and it was 
well within the realms of possibility 
that another quarter of an hour would 
have given him his liberty. At any 
rate he would have been on the roof 
of the cobbler’s workshops. From 
there, admittedly, he would have been 
faced with the problem of the inner 
wall and the general enclosure fences, 
but I am inclined to believe that these 
obstacles would have proved negligible 
and comparatively trivial to a fellow 
who succeeded in breaking through 
the cell wall with a spoon, or bolt, or 
whatever it was. 

Poor miserable man! What a 
ghastly disappointment getting caught 
at the last moment! These little jokes 
of Destiny! Why wasn’t he provi- 
dentially caught at the beginning of 
his job ? Why should Fate have let 
him get in sight of success, just in 
sight ? That wall faced towards the 
east; the first glimmering of dawn 
must have been just visible through 
the gap when he dislodged the two 
bricks. 

I had no need to see what happened 
when he was discovered. One is not a 
guest in the penal asylums of this 
people of Kultur without knowing. or 
being able to visualise the sort. of 
caresses the poor chap in 312 received 
from Schmidt and, needless to say, 
Zepp—little M. Caliban as I had 
named him. I had known of some 
pretty disgusting doings during the 
period of my incarceration, but the dull 
sounds of that miserable fellow receiv- 
ing his punishment—the hors d’cuvres 
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of his punishment—vwere ‘sickening: to 
a degree. ... 


Friday, 12th November 1943. 

The sky is covered with that sort of 
sky that is typical of November: a 
grey sky that stretches completely 
over the heavens. Not a break, not a 
difference of shade; one complete 
tone, dismal, forlorn ; miles and miles 
of it. Endless like time; grey from 
horizon to horizon. Red roofs of 
the houses seem to accentuate that 
leaden curtain. It hangs like a mantle 
over one’s head; it hangs there, 
trying to snuff even the hope that 
is in one. 

Ravens, grey and black ravens, they 
fit into the whole scene. Ravens on 
their long legs; great, beaked, long- 
legged ravens. Ravens, endless ravens. 
They rise off the charnel-house ; they 
rise into the air with a great crack of 
their wings, three or four sweeps, and 
then—then they settle back on to the 
roof, take a few steps, and are still for 
a little while. Some fly away and 
others come back in their place. 
Come back with some hideous bit of 
bone or debris or relic from the kitchen 
yard.... 


Monday, 15th November 1943. 

It’s shaving day today. I have my 
visit from Monsieur Figaro. Monsieur 
Figaro has a flabby face ; at one time 
it must have been grossly fat, as is his 
nose still. The colour of his face, like 
most of the inmates’, is a charming 
‘yellow shade, reminiscent of unripe 
vegetable marrow. 

We all look forward to the fort- 
nightly visit of the barber. Be it 
understood, Monsieur Figaro is the 
dispenser of every rumour, the pur- 
veyor of illicit articles—tobacco, flints, 
matches, . newspapers—and general 
messenger between those who have no 
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More trustworthy channel of com- 
munication. 

Figaro has a little box, a little box 
like a snuff-box. In it he has a 
small lump of chewing-tobacco—and 
@ finger-joint length of half-inch rope. 

“ That is very lucky,”’ says Monsieur 
Figaro, opening his little box; “‘ that 
is the luckiest talisman you can have 
in all the world. So they say,” says 
he. 

I have seen the box and the bit of 
rope before, but to be polite (there is 
something I want from Monsieur 
Figaro), I inquire— 

“ That bit of rope ?” 


“H’m,” he says, then becomes 


more explicit and tensely confidential, 
like a Jew trying to sell one something 
one would hate to have, or the village 
gossip telling what she saw silhouetted 
against a curtain. 

“Bit of rope that has stretched a 
terrifically, fabulously 


man’s neck: 
lucky !” 

*“** Hangman’s rope ?’ 
hangman’s rope ?”’ 

‘** Hangman’s or hanged man’s... 
doesn’t matter. Most mysterious! 
Got it in Hamburg, in the prison 
there. Just before your people knocked 
hell out of the town—pulverised it 
all—except the prison. Most wonder- 
ful; never without a quid of tobacco, 
a small quid, never, since I got it! 
Five marks a centimetre.” 

We discuss it, and eventually we 
come to a price: a spoonful of tobacco 
and a piece of fat. 

“Good,” says Figaro; “ five centi- 
metres. Next week.” 

“Yes, five centimetres and... 
listen! Can you, perhaps, get me 
some green, bright green, thread ? 
Shiny thread, if possible ? ” 

I want this thread to add leaves to 
the little roses I have secretly em- 
broidered over the front of my waist- 


A piece of 
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coat. My waistcoat—an affair of 
faded black cotton stuff with tin 
button—is, obviously, under my coat. 
Nobody sees it, hence the roses. 
These little crimson roses give me great 
pleacure, principally because they are 
bright and cheerful, embellishing my 
apparel with a certain gaiety that 
seems to put out its tongue at the 
drab surroundings. But there is 
another reason too—upon a time, 
my blanket had written upon it, in 
zhain-stitch of crimson cotton, ‘ In- 
stitute of Penal Correction ” (Zucht- 
und Straffanstalt Brandenburg). It is 
difficult to describe how much it 
offended my dignity to be obliged 
each night to wrap up my person in 
this obnoxious motto. 

The day came when I carefully un- 
picked one end of the chain-stitch— 
the right end—and then just pulled, 
gently unwriting the effrontery and, 
with a needle, transferring it to my 
waistcoat in the form of roses. Their 
yellow centres I made from threads 
unravelled from the canary-coloured 
stripe on each trouser-leg. It is inter- 
esting how this dandified accessory to 
my wardrobe heightened my morale, 
and I know (providing Figaro does 
not let me down) that when the roses— 
there are thirty-six of them—each 
have two little green leaves and a 
little green stem, then my waistcoat 
will not only be perfectly charming, 
but unique, not alone among the three 
thousand residents of Brandenburg, 
but throughout all the Institutes of 
Penal Correction of the Reich. 

I got the piece of rope and the green 
thread. The piece of rope I still have, 
but the waistcoat with the roses and 
green leaves, alas! it is passed from 
my possession like many another 
vanity. ... 


On swept the esurient months. 
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Month after month in rapid succes- 
sion. How wrong are .those who 
imagine that time in prison seems 
long! In the penal cage of iron and 
stone the years of a man’s life whisk 
by on fleet wings. Year succeeds to 
year, season to season. And so one 
morning in May of the year nineteen 
hundred and forty-four I look out of 
my window throvgh the bars and 
know that it is spring. 

Yes, it is spring, and the swallows 
are here. On the twenty-sixth day of 
May the swallows come out of the 
south. They make me think of rags 
of black hurled in the sky against the 
azure and castle-ing clouds. 

Building their nests under the eaves 
of the Chamber of Death. That’s 
what some of them are doing—under 
the edge of the roof of the shed that is 
before my window. .. . 

In winter there are no swailows. 
In winter great grey ravens are there 
upon the roof-tops. They find bones 
from somewhere; bones they drop 
upon the prisoners exercising in the 
courtyard. Big chunks of bone that 
seem to fall from the vacant greyness 
of an impenetrable heaven. The 
emissaries of derision flap to the nearest 
roof-top to bark rasping laughter. 
Wooden shoes clip-clap round the 
square or shuffle or limp. And the 
black uniforms go with them and the 
yellow-striped trousers too, and the 
men that wear this garb, souls wrapped 
in a grey cocoon, while hope limps at 
their heels like a dog with a poisoned 
feeb. os 

But in spring more wistful dreams 
come to one. Wistful? No—wild 
are the dreams of spring. Just the 
first few days of spring. Oh, the mad 
aching! Aching for what? God 
knows! How should I describe it as 
less than an exigent passion in the 
soul—whatever this may be. An in- 
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extinguishable desire to be, to exist: 
like some discarnate germ of humanity 
urgent in preadamite ages for apparel 
of flesh and blood to know the coveted 
delights of touch. To know a contact 
with the earth, any contact. ... 

Winter is cruel. Winter that freezes 
the body, numbing, killing, and strik- 
ing with its whip, slashing down to the 
very bone. Men wear the curl of the 
smile twisted under their frozen noses 
and wish themselves dead. In winter 
the body, just body, is tortured ; but 
in spring, when the soul returns riding 
on the backs of the swallows—then 
the murder begins. Some find escape 
in prayer, in religion, in contact with 
the Almighty. Some scream. Scream 
when the guillotine starts working ; 
scream to go on living. Some unhide 
their piece of rope and hang them- 
selves during the dark hours and escape 
that way. And the few, the least 
wasted, in union with some sensual 
vision, escape to spring ; but soon the 
vision fades and fades, and dies, and 
they awake to grim reality. 


Glistening blue in the rays of the 


sun, the swallows whirl above the 
roof—the roof that covers the arch. 
The coffins are filled there, under that 
arch, next to the Chamber of Death. 
The arch that has a great gate of iron 
bars. The arch that is draped each 
day of execution with a long curtain 
of black; not the black of darkness, 
is this curtain, the black of velvet, 
or japanned boxes. How could it be ? 
It is of cotton stuff. This curtain is a 
long cotton curtain that has hung on 
specific days behind those bars year 
in, year out. The rain has blown 
upon it, the snow has struck and 
clung to it, the sun has scorched it. 
Its hem in winter is frozen stiff, in 
early spring slimy with mud, in 
summer grey with dust, and each 
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Monday and Friday of the year 
steeped in blood. You may well 
imagine the state of this cotton 
drapery, fifteen feet deep and nearly 
as wide. 

I am sick of that curtain and sick 
of the red-brick houses beyond the 
prison wall. I am sick of the distant 
pines and the white bars of my window, 
the rattle of the wards in the lock, the 
spying eye, the moans, and the feet 
that tramp away—tramp away never 
to return; feet that tramp away into 
eternity. 

And I say to myself: You are sick 
of all this. Well, what can you do 
about it? What? Sweet nothing! 
Nothing at all. So one just sets one’s 
mind to other thoughts, organises 
one’s day with a fixed programme, 
leaving no idle minute for contempla- 
tion of what goes on about one. But 
the brain has a cunning of its own. 
When sleep takes off the bridle from 
that refractory animal, then it is 
swift to create all matters denied in 
the hours of control. Though in sleep 
one will still fight down the image, 
saying: But this is only a dream. 
You see, one is cheated so often with 
dreams more than real, it is natural 
that one sets about protecting oneself. 
Trying to pick holes in the dream ; 
touching this or that ; kicking a little 
pebble, listening for its rattle ; count- 
ing the eyelashes on a person’s lid ; 
tasting foods to make sure they are 
real; smelling the wind; reading the 
words on the back of a railway ticket ; 
feeling the stuff of the clothes one is 
wearing, or even knocking one’s aperitif 
from the café table; yes, and it falls 
with a crash and the people about 
look at one in surprise ; the owner of 
the place may even come up and ask 
you to go. Then—then you are con- 
vinced, convinced until . . . noises of 
dawn awaken you. What is one to do 
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‘when this time arrives, where there 
exists no physical difference between 
the visionary events in sleep and life 
in wakefulness? What? Nothing; 
it is just another burden to support. 
And steadily one looks forward to the 
day when reason fails and one launches 
into the vortex of the majestic con- 
fusion of imbecility. 


One day in February of 1945—no— 
it was the 18th of January, I remember 
distinctly. It is a date fixed in my 
memory, not to be forgotten in a hurry. 
Well, on this day I was fetched from 
my cell, and, among a handful of others 
under sentence of death, was taken to 
the infirmary. Two orderlies with 
hypodermics extracted samples of our 
blood. The next day I went to the 
hospital. There were about a hundred 
of us all of the same order—ripe for the 
knife. Our lungs were X-rayed, one 
after the other. 

I stood in the dark room before a 
panel of cloudy glass, a medical officer 
and two orderlies, and a clerk at a 
table with a shaded light upon it. 

“Suspect,” said the doctor. Had 
I had this or that illmess?... 
“Definite patch,” said he; “can’t 
be used. Suspect. Cross him off.” 

“Next !”” shouted an orderly. 

I was filled with a certain sétis- 
faction. Suspected of T.B. Well, 
they wouldn’t have my blood. 

It had become the mode, you must 
understand, to draw off blood from 
those due for immediate execution. 
They were taken down on Sunday or 
Wednesday, as the case might be, and 
scientifically drained of their blood ; 
not all, of course; they were left 
enough to keep them just alive and 
conscious. The plasma from this 
blood was used for the medical busi- 
ness. No, the Germans wasted nothing. 
‘ Nothing at all. 
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: Back in my eell, evil thoughts 
encircled me, knowing all too well 
the significance of this visit to the 
hospital. The end of the war in sight ; 
that was the bitterness. Ironical that 
I had dodged so many, so many of 
those sanguine afternoons down there. 

Monday morning I looked down 
into the yard. There were the boxes, 
piled six high, three laterally—eigh- 
teen! I wonder on which label might 
be indited my name. 

Before leaving my cell in the after- 
noon when they came to fetch me, 
I insisted on washing my eating-bowl 
and spoon and putting them where 
they were wont to be, knowing how 
loathsome it is to discover a bowl 
crusted with the dried relics of food of 
some other person. So I washed that 
bowl for the next to come. 

They took me down into the cellar. 
I looked at all things as I passed and 
I saw all things in a new, quite different 
way, different even from the manner 
in which I had seen them before. 

How friendly seemed the little cell 
I’d left—the most charming place in 
all the world; the sort of place I 
would not have minded inhabiting for 
the rest of my life! I wondered why 
I had ever bemoaned my lot there. 
I could not understand how I could 
have even believed winter really cold ; 
for the coldness in my heart was of a 
quality I had never known before. 

Into one of a row of little, little, 
very little cells I was put. Its door 
had a panel of thick glass with wire 
in it. 

“Take off your clothes,” I was 
ordered. 

I looked at my waistcoat with its 
embroidered roses and smiled affec- 
tionately upon it before, with the rest 
of my apparel, it was taken away. 

They thrust a paper shirt in at the 
door—a benvenute of their white paper, 
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sleeveless. This insulting garment .. 


filed me with anger. All other 
emotions left me—sorrow, fear, loneli- 
ness—whatever they may have been. 
A cold, contemptuous rage possessed 
me. ‘The mean, petty mind of my 
enemies ! 

I put the cold garment over my 
head and waited. By degrees my anger 
subsided and I was suffused with an 
irrevocable sympathy for those who 
loved and would suffer the pain of my 
passing. And I think, from what I 
know from others, that this is always 
a man’s last consideration. Whatever 
he may be, a craven or one of forti- 
tude, it is not about himself that his 
ultimate thoughts revolve, but about 
one or more cherished beings who he 
knows will support a terrible burden 
in their ignorance of how easy it is 
when the end really comes. 

They came down the cells in order, 
taking out the doomed in rapid suc- 
cession. I waited. Back came the 
steps, a halt, someone went back 
down the passage. I heard someone 
say— 

“* No—next !” 

I heard the next door open; the 
man padded away on his bare feet. 

Standing there, I felt a_ slight 
twitching of the flesh of my cheeks. 
I tried to keep it still. Tremors went 
down the back of my knees. 
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Suddenly—I had not heard their 
approach—the door opened. I made 
to move out. 

“No,” said the warder. ‘‘ Dress.” 

And he thrust my clothes in to me. 
He was alone. He grinned at me in a 
half-apologetic manner. It was young 
Fitche; he was white as a sheet; 
he had told me before how he hated 
duty at the executions. It made him 
ill; he had fainted twice in the death 
chamber. 

Before shutting the door he glanced 
quickly down the passage, poked his 
head in and whispered— 

“Have no fear. A try-out. Some 
trick afoot. Gestapo here. Two of 
them. Look out how you go. Hals 
und Beinbruch Kamerad!” And he 
slammed the door. 

Often a nerve-ruptured man can 
bear the evil ordeals of life with 
greater equanimity than _ kindness. 
That last remark of sympathy and 
encouragement brought the tears in 
floods to my eyes, and I am not 
ashamed to say that I wept profusely 
as I dragged on my clothes until 
I was wearing again my waistcoat 
embroidered with roses. 

It was an indescribable sensation of 
bliss to be yet alive, if only for a short 
time, if only for just one little hour 
longer. Anything might happen in an 
hour. ... 


(To be concluded.) 





COMMENT. 


** How will sweet Ovid’s ghost be pleased to hear 
His fame augmented by a British peer.” 


So wrote one of our major poets in 
one of his minor moments. On the 
other hand, during the debate on the 
Address, the British peers were far 
from pleased to hear their fame aug- 
mented by a succession of ministers. 
They were told that so far they had 
worked wisely and well. They had 
used with moderation and restraint 
such powers as they have been per- 
mitted to retain. They had not toyed 
dangerously with the machinery of 
delay and they had amended with 
discretion. In fact, as Lord Hall 
admitted during the recess, there has 
been “no real or reasonable ground 
for complaint.” Unhappily this hand- 
some bouquet concealed a bomb ; for 
the tributes were accompanied by a 
warning of the Government’s intention 
to amend immediately the Parliament 
Act of 1911. The period of two years, 
during which the veto is at present 
operative, is to be halved. In future 
the delay which the Lords are able to 
impose on legislation will be limited to 
one year. It was rather as though the 
headmaster had called the school to- 
gether and said, ““You have been good 
boys; so I propose to keep you all in 
for one hour on Saturday afternoon.” 

Nor were the remarks, with which 
the Prime Minister introduced the 
policy, very felicitous. The Lords, he 
admitted, had so far behaved well, 
but the Government had no guarantee 
that the good conduct would continue. 
The leadership might change or the 
‘backwoodsmen’ might revolt, and, 
appearing in overwhelming numbers, 
swamp the regular and more experi- 
enced attendants. Above all, there 
was the risk that the Lords, having 
kept very quiet during the first two 


years of the present Parliament, when 
their veto could have been over- 
ridden, would become troublesome in 
the last two years, when it would 
survive a General Election. How much 
wiser, the Prime Minister maintained, 
not to wait until a fire had broken out, 
but to take the necessary precautions 
now! (The analogy rather suggests 
the action of a nervous householder 
who rings up the fire brigade and 
exhausts his extinguishers before any- 
thing has actually happened.) 

When that distinguished lawyer, 
Lord Westbury, was out in his victoria 
and the horses bolted, he is recorded 
to have called out to his coachman, 
“‘ Drive into something cheap!” This 
new policy of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment might be described not unfairly 
as an attempt to “ drive into something 
cheap.” The horses have bolted, the 
carriage and its occupants are in dire 
danger, and the House of Lords is a 
conspicuous and vulnerable object. It 
is not an obstacle, for it is not at 
present in the way; but a collision 
with it offers certain obvious advan- 
tages. It would distract the attention 
of the electors from the grave national 
issues which should be occupying their 
minds; and it would also compose, 
or at least conceal, a serious difference 
which has arisen among the supporters 
of the Government. This, of course, is 
concerned with the promised Bill for 
the nationalisation of the Iron and 
Steel industries. Many of the Social- 
ists, led by Mr Shinwell and Mr 
Aneurin Bevan, were anxious to pro- 
ceed with this Bill during the current 
session, so that, in spite of anything 
the House of Lords might do, it would 
become law in the life of the present 
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Parliament. Others, represented by 
Sir Stafford Cripps, were most un- 
willing to embark upon a highly con- 
troversial measure, likely to bring 
temporary disorder to a key industry, 
at a time when we should be striving 
desperately to close our ranks and 
to increase our exports. The device 
postpones the Iron and Steel Bill till 
a later session, but ensures that if it 
is brought in and the House of Lords 
throws it out or drastically amends it, 
it can become law in a form approved 
by the Government before the next 
General Election, which need not be 
until July 1950. On a time-table the 
thing can just be done; and behind 
this calculation is an alternative which 
may still prove attractive, despite the 
discouraging results of the recent local 
elections. If the House should refuse 
to limit its powers without a struggle, 
the Government might ask for a Dis- 
solution and go to the country on the 
old cry of Peers versus People, which 
won the day (up to a point) in 1910 
and might win again in 1948 or 1949. 

Among members of the Opposition 
there is at present some uncertainty 
about the best way of countering these 
tactics. Some hold that the Lords 
should bow their necks to the stroke 
of the axe, accepting the future 
function of their House as exclusively 
that of a revising and amending body 
with little power of delay. The 
Socialist design, they urge, is cheap 
and cynical and should be contested 
with vigour in both Houses, but there 
is no especial magic in two years 
which is lacking in one year. As to 
single-chamber government, we have 
had it since 1911 and there is not 
much point in fighting that battle all 
Over again, when victory—an un- 
certain outcome—would neither restore 
& full veto to the House of Lords nor 
reform its composition. 
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Others, however, believe that the 
cry of Peers versus People has lost its 
force, that the electors are in no mood 
to be diverted from the real problem 
of recovery to an unreal problem of 
constitutional amendment, and that 
the Lords should boldly reject both 
the Bill reducing the time limit to 
their veto and that for nationalising 
Tron and Steel. 

Which counsel will prevail remains 
to be seen. It may be suspected 
that, whatever may be the judgment 
of the majority of the Party, Mr 
Churchill will be for fighting the 
Government from the beaches to 
Parliament Square. Retreat at any 
time or on any issue is most uncon- 
genial to him, even if the recoil is only 
pour mieux sauter. His opinion is 
likely to carry the day, although it 
was noticeable at Brighton in Sep- 
tember that while he received ovations 
wherever he appeared, either inside or 
outside the Conference, many of the 
younger Conservative delegates were 
more impressed by the speeches of 
Mr Eden. But Mr Churchill’s position 
is as yet unshaken. Not long ago 
someone asked him if he had been 
thinking of resigning from the leader- 
ship. “‘I have one golden rule,” was 
the characteristic reply. “I never 
leave till the pub. closes.” 


To be wise about someone else’s 
business is fatally easy. For years 
our American friends have known 
exactly what we ought to do about 
India and have not hesitated to tell 
us. Latterly they have been equally 
confident about Palestine ; even Presi- 
dent Truman, who has plenty of horse- 
sense on most questions that arise, 
avowed his opinion that all we needed 
to do was to admit 100,000 Jews into 
the country. The United Nations 
Organisation, going a little deeper into 
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the matter, came to the conclusion 
that the only solution for this in- 
tractable problem was by partition ; 
but it had been left to Mr Herschel 
Johnson, the American representative, 
to propose the procedure that should 
now be followed. This is that during 
the transitional period, during which 
two new states will come into being, 
the British shall be responsible for 
law and order; and since the British 
have shown an inconvenient anxiety 
to get out of the country altogether 
at the earliest possible moment, Mr 
Johnson has merely reduced the length 
of the transitional period and fixed 
Ist July 1948 as the date of our de- 
parture. He blandly informed the 
newspaper correspondents to whom he 
was talking that by his information the 
amount of coercion likely to be re- 
quired had been much over-estimated. 
No international constabulary or inter- 
national force would be needed, and 
the British, as faithful members of the 
United Nations Organisation, would 
doubtless be ready to discharge any 
minor police duties that might arise. 
Unfortunately, Mr Johnson assumes 
@ sweet reasonableness in both Jew 
and Arab which, as anyone with the 
slightest knowledge of the Middle East 
could have told him, does not exist, 
He forbore to explain the grounds for 
his optimistic assessment of the situa- 
tion. But if, as is certain, trouble 
breaks out during the transitional 
period, it will not be the effervescence 
of a few hooligans, but something in- 
distinguishable from war. 'The British 
will still: have to deal with it, and, if 
they have not quelled it by Ist July 
of next year, presumably will be 
expected to stay on and continue their 
thankless task. The Jews have a 
private army of 80,000 men, partially 
trained and fairly well equipped ; 
while ‘behind them are the resources 
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of a wealthy section of international 
Jewry. The Arabs of Palestine are 
much less well armed, but they out- 
number the Jews by two to one and 
have the advantage of neighbours who 
have promised their help. Bismarck 
once said that if the British army 
were to land in Schleswig-Holstein, he 
would send a few policemen to arrest 
it. Mr Herschel Johnson is equally 
misguided if he fancies that a few 
firemen could put out the conflagration 
his plan is likely to produce in the 
Middle East. 

The truth is, of course, that his 
solution is no solution. We have said 
that we will not be responsible for the 
armed force which will be necessary 
to impose partition on Palestine ; and 
it is to be hoped that we meant it. 
We have neither the men nor the 
money to spare for military adven- 
tures, particularly on behalf of a 
policy about which we are entirely 
sceptical. We have nothing to gain 
and a lot to lose by accepting a duty 
which, if properly discharged, will 
only intensify the hostility of the 
Jews and forfeit the friendship of the 
Arabs. If the United Nations Organ- 
isation insists upon partition, it must 
provide the men and the guns. If it 
is not ready to do this, it might at 
least reconsider the alternative of a 
bi-national state. 


Lord Passfield, or, as most people 
remember him and as he preferred to 
be called, Mr Sidney Webb, was one 
of those who, without looming very 
large in the public eye, have left a 
deep mark on their time and genera- 
tion. More than any other man, alive 
or dead, he was, for its weal or its 
woe, a maker of the modern Labour 
Party. When the Fabian Society was 
founded in 1884, the Party . hardly 
existed, and for. many years to. come 
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what there was of it was hardly more 
than an unconsidered appendage of 
the Liberals. Its members had a 
vague attachment to Socialism with- 
out much idea of what they meant by 
it or how they were going to get it; 
but in time Sidney Webb and the 
Fabians wrought far-reaching changes. 
He abhorred vagueness or sentiment, 
but was passionately attached to facts 
and figures. He was no revolutionary 
but the prophet of ‘ gradualness’ ; 
and he led the tribes of Labour from 
a realm of exalted but unreal ideas 
into a land flowing with milk and 
drains. As the Moses of this exodus, 
he had an immense influence on the 
thought of men like Shaw and Wells, 
who, even if they did not always 
retain the uncritical admiration of 
the pupil for the master, carried 
with them thereafter the badges of 
their apprenticeship; and many of 
the members of the present Govern- 
ment learnt the A.B.C. of their eco- 


nomics from Fabian lips. 

In all his work Sidney Webb had 
the close collaboration of his wife in 
one of the most remarkable of intellec- 
tual partnerships, which lasted until 


Lady Passfield’s death in 1943. In- 
deed, as recently as 1935, when both 
partners were in their seventies, they 
brought out a laborious volume on 
Soviet Russia. Neither could speak 
Russian, but they visited the country 
for a few weeks, amassed a quantity 
of material, and wrote a sympathetic 
study of the Soviet system. To 
neither author did it seem to have 
occurred that the facts and figures on 
which they drew had come to them 
from masters of propaganda, or that 
the results had been achieved under 
conditiong indistinguishable from those 
of a slave state. They saw the tidiness 
of the plans. They missed the havoc 
of the results. 'Then, as always,. their 
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method of research, and their whole 
way of life, limited the range of their 
vision. They worked by microscope 
and not by telescope. 

They had little time and _ less 
inclination for extraneous interests, 
which they were inclined to dismiss as 
irrelevant. Once a friend presented 
them with tickets for ‘ Parsifal,’ and 
these, rather to his surprise, they 
accepted, Afterwards someone asked 
Sidney Webb if he and his wife had 
enjoyed the performance. ‘“‘ Yes, we 
enjoyed it very much,” he replied, 
“Our seats were immediately behind 
Herbert Samuel, and in the interval 
we had a most interesting talk about 
the incidence of sickness during preg- 
nancy.” 

The Webbs’ outlook on life was 
therefore a little cheerless, even as the 
Fabian pattern of society was cheer- 
less. For Fabianism was a revolt 
from Ruskin and Matthew Arnold and 
William Morris, eschewing “‘ sweetness 
and light ” and anything else that was 
not susceptible of statistical analysis. 
When the Webbs decided to leave 
London, they advertised for a cottage 
in the country with no dogs or cocks 
within hearing. No doubt they felt 
that a dog was a noisy, restless, super- 
fluous, and uneconomic creature ; and 
while a measure of utility had to be 
conceded to cocks, in view of their 
noisy habits in the early morning 
their numbers should be kept down to 
the lowest level compatible with the 
reproduction of the species, and the 
birds should, if possible, be confined 
to places where they were unlikely to 
interrupt a train of thought or disturb 
the necessary slumbers of intellectual 
persons, 

Anyone who likes that kind of thing 
will like the Fabian pattern for a 
future world; and anyone who does 
not like it will be conscious of a certain 
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lack of sympathy with the achievements 
of Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 


If abiding influence or clear accom- 
plishment were the only test, Lord 
Passfield should have had a place in 
Sir Arthur Salter’s latest book,! which 
anyone who is tempted to sympathy 
with the Marxist interpretation of the 
world would do well to read. Sir 
Arthur firmly rejects the idea that all 
history is born from the clash of vast 
impersonal forces, of movements which 
men at most can retard or accelerate a 
little, but cannot hope to mould or 
modify. Obviously much depends 
upon the condition of the society in 
which a man finds himself, but if the 
hour has often produced the man, the 
man has sometimes made the hour. 
It would be folly to pretend that the 
French Revolution would have run its 
particular course without Napoleon, 
that a Lincoln, a Churchill or a Lenin, 
or for that matter a Hitler or a Musso- 
lini, did not shape events and change 
what might have been into what is. 

Sir Arthur is favourably placed to 
study the impact of men upon affairs. 
As an ex-civil servant, an economist, 
a man of letters, and a Member of 
Parliament, he has had the good 
fortune to meet a large number of 
those who have dominated national 
and international politics during the 
past forty years ; so that he is able to 
offer his reflections on them from per- 
sonal experience. People have always 
been too ready to praise the past and 
to decry the present, to declare at any 
moment of our history that there is 
“‘ equally a want of books and men.” 
But by any standard selected the his- 
torical effectiveness of the men of the 
last forty years is beyond cavil. In 
achievement they match the men of 
any equivalent period in any other age. 

1 ‘Personality in Politics,’ 
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The judgments passed are shrewd 
but tolerant. They are the opinions 
of a man who, in life as in the House 
of Commons, has sat habitually on the 
front bench below the gangway on the 
Opposition side. If they err at all, it 
ig in an over-kindness, the tolerance 
of a man who prefers to emphasise the 
best and make little of the human but 
disfiguring weaknesses of the other- 
wise great. So he writes, without 
hero-worship but with sympathetic 
appreciation, on subjects so different 
as A. J. Balfour and Poincaré, Neville 
Chamberlain and H. G. Wells, Haldane 
and Madame Chiang Kai-shek, May- 
nard Keynes and Ivar Kreuger, all of 
whom in very diverse ways left their 
stamp upon their times. His verdicts 
may not always be accepted without 
question, but his freedom from malice 
and prejudice will be, and he makes a 
strong case for the special but occa- 
sionally unexpected qualities he associ- 
ates with his subjects—ruthlessness 
with Lloyd George, resolution and 
authoritarianism with Neville Chamber- 
lain, magnanimity with Mr Churchill, 
apostolic zeal with H. G. Wells, 
humanity with Keynes, and an in- 
flexible will with Woodrow Wilson. 
The qualities were unquestionably 
there, but some may think they have 
been accorded too conspicuous a place. 

His method is throughout anecdotal, 
and none the worse for that. ‘‘ Anec- 
dotage,”” he reminds his readers, “ is 
the humblest of the servants of Clio ”’ ; 
but she is a useful retainer, since an 
anecdote will often reveal more char- 
acter than will a chapter of painstaking 
analysis. It is not biograpby; still 
less is it history ; but it is some of the 
stuff out of which biography and 
history are made, and only a con- 
temporary can bring it up into the 
light of day. 

By Sir Arthur Salter, M.P. 
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The return, after many years, of 
‘Gone With the Wind’ to its early 
home in Leicester Square has revived 
memories of a famous film. Yet it is 
not, by everyone’s taste, a very good 
picture. It lasts for three hours and 
forty-seven minutes, a length to try 
the patience of any but the inveterate 
film-goer; and there is at least a 
suspicion that much of the merit of 
the book has been sacrificed to the 
greater glory of Hollywood. The book 
was @ well-balanced piece of work, a 
picture of the decline and fall of a 
society, and of its slow, painful, and 
only partial rebirth. That was the 
background which towered behind the 
men and women of its pages, never 
excluding but always overshadowing. 
The film, however, changed all that. 
The barbecue at Tara was an agree- 
able and appropriate opening; the 
burning of Atlanta was a magnificent 
spectacle ; the ruin of the South pro- 
vided an element of necessary pathos ; 
but all was presently dwarfed by the 
domestic misadventures of Rhett and 
Scarlett, or rather of Vivien Leigh and 
Clark Gable, while Technicolor marched 
from Hollywood to the sea. 

Such is history as she is filmed ; and 
it is a disconcerting thought that, 
large as were the sales of the book, 
probably for every person who has 
read it, ten people have seen the film. 

The theme was by no means new. 
It was handled with mastery by Mary 
Johnson more than fifty years ago; 
but she ended with the end of the 
Civil War and did not, as did her 
successor, show the full tragedy of the 
years of reconstruction. Yet it was 
those years, rather than the years of 
actual fighting, which drove the bitter- 
ness of defeat into the souls of the 
Southerners. They could, perhaps, 
have forgiven the humiliation of sur- 
render ; but they could neither forgive 
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nor forget the rule of the carpet- 
baggers, the political subjection of a 
people who had once been proud and 
free, the filching and the corruption, 
the deliberate intent to wreck all that 
the ravages of war had left of the 
Southern economy, 

The wounds were long in healing. 
The South took years to recover, 
both politically and economically. 
Politically it suffered reverse after 
reverse ; and when at last the Demo- 
crats succeeded in electing a President 
of their choice, the Republicans cheated 
them of their victory and forced his 
beaten opponent into the White House. 
But that is an old story and in recent 
years the Democrats have had rather 
more than their fair share of the spoils. 

The economic story has been even 
more dismal. The prosperity of the 
South was founded on cotton, and 
cotton was founded on slave labour. 
When, at one stroke, the slaves were 
freed, the big cotton-grower lost his 
working capital and was utterly ruined. 
Recovery was further retarded by the 
progressive deterioration of some of 
the best of the cotton land. To the 
Briton it may seem odd that until 
quite recently little attempt was 
apparently made to practise the rota- 
tion of crops. Men went on growing 
cotton, and again cotton, and yet 
more cotton on the same soil. They 
understood cotton. There was a 
market for it. But in many ways it 
is a bad crop, for it has a late sowing 
and an early harvest; and after the 
cotton has been picked, there are the 
dry weeks of autumn, when the ground 
is bare and the wind blows away 
the top soil, The Tennessee Valley 
Authority, that much-debated enter- 
prise of President Roosevelt’s, was the 
first real attempt to deal scientifically 
with the slow deterioration of the 
great cotton lands of the South. 
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In recent years something like a 
revolution in Southern economy has 
been taking place. Oil has been found 
in several of the old Confederate 
States, and under the stress of war 
industry invaded the South. Whether 
it will stay is another matter. Can 
Birmingham, Alabama, compete with 
Detroit in the open market ? Probably 
not, unless there is a change in the 
freight charges, which have been rigged 
to protect the industries of the North 
against Southern competition. Or so, 
at least, every Southerner believes. 

The last years have brought about 
another change. Until quite lately, 
if a man of the deep South referred to 
“the War,” it was not the Spanish 
War or the First German War that he 
meant, but the War between the 
States, as he preferred to call it. Now 
it is different ; for in Europe and in the 
Pacific the South, through the glory 
it won and the losses it sustained, re- 
discovered its kinship with the North. 
Even the opprobrium of the term 
Yankee or—to take the form in more 
general use throughout the South— 
Damyankee has mostly gone. It was 
a Georgian—no other—who banged 
on @ prison door in Manila and bawled, 
‘“'The Yanks are here ! ” 

Most of the changes were necessary 
and overdue; but the visitor to the 
South today cannot escape a feeling of 
disillusionment. The gracious society 
which rode and danced through the 
early chapters of ‘The Long Roll’ or 
‘ Gone with the Wind ’ has disappeared. 
Perhaps, he suspects, it never existed 
quite like that and time gave glamour 
to something more commonplace than 
appeared in those pages. However 
that may be, the people, the life, even 
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the homes are certainly no longer 
there. Here and there he will find 
survivors of the great houses. In 
some the descendants of the original 
owners are still living, poorly but 
proudly ; and these probably he will 
not enter. Others have been bought 
and reconditioned by rich Northerners, 
but in these he will not find quite 
what he is seeking. Natchez, on the 
Mississippi, happily escaped the worst 
depredations of ‘“‘ Sherman’s dashing 
Yankee boys.” In its neighbourhood 
a number of the old houses still stand 
and a new-born interest in the past 
has turned them into places of pilgrim. 
age. Yet they are not homes so much 
as museums. In some of them the 
furniture of the fifties has been 
retained down to the smallest piece 
and ladies in period costume do the 
honours. Care unstinted has been 
given to bring alive the past, and yet 
the dead bones do not stir. 

All that has truly “ gone with the 
wind”; and the Briton may reflect a 
little ruefully that what happened in 
the South after the Civil War is not 
so very different (even down to the 
carpet-baggers) from what is happen- 
ing in his own country today. Our 
changes are less violent, fess rapid, 
less perceptible. We may take fifty 
years to do what America completed 
in five. But when the wheel has 
turned full circle we, too, may find 
that we have lost a culture and a way 
of life. No doubt in retrospect we 
shall idealise them beyond their worth ; 
for they had their scabrous patches 
and it may be that the price they 
exacted was too high. But whatever 
the gain we can record, the loss will 
be inescapable and irrecoverable. 
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